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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 





Warner’s EHiflory of Bath, 
( Continued from Pp. 131.) 


AVING in our laft given fome remarks en Mr. Warner's 

Hiftory of the Romans at Bath, we fhall now go on to give 
more, We thall thus thew him to have confidered the Roman perio 
of his hiftory, with little attention to thoughts, and even with lefs to 
fats, In this, however, he has erred only “ with the million,” 
and Jone what almott all others have done before him. * 


“ Dr. Stukeley,”? fays Mr. Warner, as we are obliged to colle& what he 
fays from very diftant parts of his Hittory, in order to prefe rve fome regularity 
of time in our remarks, whatever he may preferve in hiltory “ gives us an 
sartaccdinasy fad re {petting the’? King’s bath. § It is remarkable, that as 

‘ the cleanfing of the {prings, when they fet down a new pump, they cone 





a 


* On farther confideration of one point in our lat we fee, that the chapel 
there mentioned was formed, not in the eaftero bath, but in one of the 
parlours or drawing-rooms adjoining ; that the caftern continued fill to be 
ufed as a bath, equally in the fquare as in the femi-circular parts of its and 
that the eaftern thus united with the weitern, to form the two places in “ Bait 
Priorie,”’ that Leland fays, were then ** ufid for bashes.”’ 
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224 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘ ftantly find great quantities of hazel nuts, as in many other places sinony 
¢ fubterraneous timber. ‘Thefe I doubt not to be remains of the famous and 
‘univerfal deluge, which the Hebrew Hiforian tells us was in autumn; 
‘ Providence by that means fecuring the revivai of the vegetable world,’ 


Stukeley’s Itin. Cur. 1. 147."'* 


This fac? i in Dr. Stukeley, though Mr. Warner was not aware of 
the point, had been noticed, and more circumftantially nouced, by 


Dr. Guidott, in 1676. 
“ Great difcourfe hath arifen here,’? the Doétor had told the world before, 


** concerning the conveyance of fome nuts, that were obferved in the ciftern 
over the main fpring of the King’s bath, upon the alteration of a firm ttone 
crofs in the middle, to that pretty wooden device that now ftands there; 
fome whereof were black and rotten, others frc/s with their kernels im them, 
and fome with ales very green about them.’’+ | 


From this intimation of the * great difcourfe which hath arifen 
here concerning the conveyance of /ome nuts,” thefe appear to have 
then fhewn themfelves very recently. They cannot, therefore, be 
what Dr. Stukeley reprefents them to have been, conftantly” 
found at fettingdown a new pump. They may be now found la, 
but could not have been always found. Ac cordingly we read in the 
author, who thus mentions them for the firit time, what fhows they 
were fir(t noticed then, and why. ‘* The ciftern,”’ adds Dr. Guidott, 
‘¢ was fo well plaiftered about with plailter of equal hardnefs with a 
ftone, that it coft very many blows to get it up; prefently from tap 
rife of which the nuts did appear, imrn. diately Shot up from the [prin 
themfelves.”’t 

We thus catch an extraordinary circumftance, which Mr. Warner 
has not catched. ‘¢ The main fpring of the King’s bath” had received 
a ciftern placed inverfely over it, as all the fprings at all the baths 
have at prefent; but the floor undcr the ciltern had been fo ftrongly 
formed of cement, and fo clofely circumferibed the eruption of the 
fpring, that no nuts could come up with the water. ‘This, indeed, 
was fo ftrong, ‘* that it colt very many blows to with if up,’’ and was 
alfuredly a work of the Romans, calculated effe@ually through fo 

many ages fince to keep down the nuts afcending with the 
waters. 


Thus the froor of the eaftern bath’? at the abbey-houfe © js paved,” fays 
Dr. Sutherland, ‘€ with a hard blue flate, in the Somerifhire idiom called 
Pennant Flag, the avalis of the baths, as far as the ground is cleared 
away, are buile of Small pieces of ftone avd prey fh mortar, OT THR 
dime, at this day alo? impenetrable. Vhefe walls ftand now five of 
fix feet high, plaifered eich 1 two or three coats of cement, That next 
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® P, 332. + A Briefe Difcourle of Bathe 165 6. By Tho. Guidott, 
M. B. Phy Gcian there, P. 104. t Ibid. sbid. 
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the wall feems to be coarfe, intermixed with whire and red, hardly feparable 
from the fone. The outermoft coat is of a deep b sickest. fmooth, hard, 
without a crack ; the very mortar defevibed by Vitruvius, which we with 


all our tm prowemen rs know not hoa to rmrtate, ie 
Nor had the nuts in our opinion rifen ** conftantly”’ before; nor even 
ever fince the deluge. 


« The ground,”’ as Dr. Goidott himfelt acknowledges * on which the 
city cf Bath in good part itands, e/pectally near the baths, is— probably—~ 
a bog made by the confluence of waters hither: thig feems in good meature 
evident from this, that on the die ging fome foundation not long fince, the 
workmen came at Jef to a foft mud, which yielding much, and a fouldter’s 
pike of a good length thr? into it, no bottom was difcovered, but a warm, 
marly, fulphur: is mud adhe ring to the pike. This was obferved in the worty 


i 


and /outh.we/? paris of thé town ; 

In the fonth-weft, where the fite is low, as reclined to the river, 
andeven inthe north, where the fite is high, as afcending to the 
hills,t all fhows the {prings, by fettling upon the ground w ith their 
waters, to have reduced it into a mere morals ; to have thus thrown 
down the hazels with their nuts upon the (oil, and to have buried 
them at laft below the furface. Thefe, therefore, arife not from any 
confiderable depth, from any depth fufficient to fhow they originate 
from the deluge. And we thus explain the phoenomenon, withowt 
recurring to the miracle agreea! bly to that rule of good-fenfe, which 


is as neceflary in natural philofophy as in inventive peetry, 


Nec Deus interfit nifi dignus vindice nodus 
Tnciderit. 

But from that a& probably of breaking-up the cement of the 
ciltern, and fo giving vent to the obftrusting nuts, another circum- 
fiance has refulted that is not noted by Dr. Stukeley, not 
noted by any writer before him, nae noted only by writers 
much pofterior to all. very four years,” Mr. Warner 
himfelf tells us without afigning any origin or fuggefting any caufe 
for the new appearance, es this refervoir’ over the {pring of the 
King’s bath, the very fpring which had the cement broken-up around 
it, is opened that it may be cleared of a fandy Jubfiance, which, 
brought up by the water, ‘and depofited in the ctiern, accumulates to 
Juch a desree as to choak-up the ends of the é pipes that fu; hpiy t/ e pumps. 


‘This Cars } is moderately fine, of a ligh t grey colour, intermixed with 
black particies ; and is, as I am informed by Mr. Townfend ‘whofe 


mineralogical knowledge carries the higheft authority with it) 
granitic” This, therefore, comes from the aftriticn of fome 
rock of granite, below the fuper-induced {il of bog. And on this 
tock affuredly grows ‘‘ the brown fubftance,” as Mr. Warner adds, 


_ 





—.. 


* Attempt to revive, &c. i. 21. + Briefe Difcourf: 160, 
t Warner 332. 
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which is “ frequently found floating on’ ‘all «* the baths, and fuppofed 
to be fulphureous by ancient writers,” but which ‘ is in reality a 
vegetable produ@tion.”"** The rock forms the folid bed of grounds 
under all the baths, we fuppofe, and the mofs, therefore, is found in 
the waters of all. But the nuts, and even the fand, are wholly un- 
known in the hot, the crofs, and the abbey baths. The hot and the 
crofs have each a ‘referveir of the fame conftruGion nearly with that 
in the King’s bath ; yet it is not neceflary to open this refervoir in 
either of them, and ia clear away any obftruction even ot fand trom 
them.f The coat of Roman cement probably has never been broken- 
up in any but the King’s bath, and the apertures for the {pring, 
thereforg, are ftill too narrow to admit the nuts, and fo keep back 
the fand that is behind the nuts. 

But let us add, what Mr. Warner has ftrangely neglected to notice. 
In this boggy condition of the foil from the {prings, the Romans found 
he prefent fite of Bath, recognized their own hot fprings in thefe, 
and fecured thefe as thev had fecured thofe from the intrufion of other 
waters, ‘ The Romans, no doubt,’* as Dr, Stukeley remarks on the 
{prings, “¢ fir{t feparated them trom the common {prings about them, 
and fenced them in with an eternal wall. The people have a notion, 
and a probable one, of fubterraneal canals of thetr making, to carry 
eff the other waters; le(t they fhould mix, and fpoil the heat of 
thefe.”"{ The /ewer natives indeed, fuch as have never vitiated the 
dictates of tradition with the fuggcttions of ‘reading, retain the fame 
motion tothis day. Yet no proot has been hitherto adduced, for the 
truth of this. /He thall therefore, adduce one ; obferving firft from 
Dr. Guidott, that ‘the fprings of ca/d water about this place,” 
Bath at large, ‘are very numerous,” a circumitance wonderfully 
furprifi ngin the very bofom of fuch boiling fprings! ** infomuch, 
that fome time fince I remember | brought: Water “from twenty -twe 
fev eral Spr mgs, and might have done from as many more, within sao 
‘miles compats, on ene fide.’ § When the abbey-houfe was pul led 
down, and the two houfes now on the {ite were erected, at the wettern- 
moit of the two was found, low in the ground, a wall of ftone and 
cement, fix feet wide, into which the workmen attempted to break. 
But they attempted in vain. Finding, therefore, no end to their 
work, Se defifted from it: and left the wall to ftand, as a fence to 
a refervoir immediately behind the houfe, ftill vilible to the eye 
whenever the refervoir is low in water.. This was plainly a Reman 
conftruGtion, as we have already feen all the conftructions under the 
abbey-houfe to have been. Yet upon one fide of this wall was a 
cold (pring of water, and upon the other a hot {pring ; fo near to- 
gether, that in a little time the workmen could hardly tell from the 
mixture of the waters, which was the het {pring and which the cold. 
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The thick wall, however, was difcerned to be certainly between 
them. and ciicerned by our own intormants. the obli ging occupant of 
the Abbey-baths at preent. The hot-tpring 1s the fame, that we 
noticed in our lait Review as the replenifher of the wettern wing of 
batus; and the coid was therefore tenced off with fo thick a wall, 

“Phe cold a * aids Dr. Sutherland accordingly, “ w hich’’ at this 
very day do, ocestionally, §* burit up round the bot, are unquefti nm ihe proofs 
of their (the hor) riung net only from a great depth, but that they avere fore 
rifed with ridges agai ft their (he cold {pring-) irraption. = W ithin the men 
mory Avg, no lets chan fve fprings of cold water have iJued forth within 
five hundred yards of the bat 4 ahs 

“A detechment of the fecond legion,’? Mr. Warner tells us in chafing 
again his forines Jadows of a fhode, ** was left at the hot fprings, to purfue 
the . ‘i ections of Claudius, ind bad the projected town. ‘Thefe labours 
were commenced, therefore, by the legtonaries tracing Out a pent agonal line, 
approaching, 10 an irregulas Ber clogram, the hot fprings. forming the 
ce a‘ral point of the daciofed area. On this line they conftructed a wall, rifing 
twenty teet above the ground. Two rectilinear itreets taterfected each other 
in the cenier of the city, and divided it into nearly four equal parts. Some 
remains of thefe walls were difcovered about five vears ago. At the depth 
of eleven (fee) the workmen reached the foundations of the old Roman 


walls, forming the bed or bafis of thofe of later date.’ 


We cannot ftop to lay open the contrad'€ion, in fixing “ the 
central point of the inclufed area” at the hot-{prings, and then refix- 
ing inftantly ** the centre of the city” at the inter{cction of the 
ftreets ; when the intcriection is at me diflance from the fprings. 
We haften to novice what is faid of the walls. How come thefe to 
be buried fo deep as eleven feet, and not mercly in ** the foundations” 
too, though Mr. Warner exprefsly meafures this de ‘pth to ** the founs 
Gation;”’ but at the very fummit only, becaute only at the fummit 
could they be * forming the bed or bafis of thofe of later date,” when 
they were originally Or fing twenty feet above the ground;” but, 
as Dr. Stuke ley informs us with more pointednefs and truth, ** the 
level of the city is rifen to the top of the firit walls.”~ This is too 
certain to be doubted, as it ts evicent to che very lovshes » a part of the 
Si peradded wall ftill rifing at the norihern tide of the foctwalk neac 
Trim- {treet, and fhowing its two embrazures filled up with mortar. 
But, as Mr. Warner prefumes not to account for fuch an aftonifhing 
rife in the level of the ground, fo does Br. Scukely attribute it to a 
caule totally inadequate. It refults, he fancies, from ** the negli- 
gence of the ma: viftracy in this and all other great towns, who iuffer 
idle fery ants to throw al! manner .of dirt and afhes into the ftreet. "6 
Yet, as we mutt naturally afk upon fuch a fuggeition, have * ail 
her great towns” rilen equally in their ground- plot up ** to the top 
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228 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


of their firft walls?” They certainly have not. What thea has 
occafioned this particular accumulation of foil upon the area of Bath ? 
Let us fee. 

‘© Why the Romans made it of this unufa.] form,’ adds Dr. Stukely, con. 
cerning the rentagon, *€ I cannot tell, Nothing appears from the manner oj 
the ground and fituations Bur I cbferve the fame of Avx in Franee, One 
would be apt to fufpect ihey had a regard .o the facred ty mbol and my Rica] 
character of medicine, which, ia ancicnt times, was thought of no incone 
fiderable vertuc. This ts a pentagon.) Geure, formed from a Dap aa Irhang 


5 , “sy 
called by the name of Hyeeia, bec He fo be refolved imio the Gr eck letcers 
that compofe the word. ‘I ‘ Pythsgoreans ued it among their dilciples as a 
my flical fymbol denoting health. ns the cabaliftic Jews and Arabians had 
the fane fancy. "Tis the Pex: alpha extagrammon, among the Egypians, 


the mark of profperity. Anti iochus § Nery voing to fight agamt the Gala. 
fians, was advifed, in a dream, to bear cis fign upon a banner; whence he 
obtained a fignal victory. ‘This would make one ea a phyfictan had a 
hand jn projecting this city. Du. Mufgrave thinks,’? as My, Warner thinks 


aljo,* ** it was gcribonius, who accompanied Cl. adius bh hither,’ + 


In this manner does Stukeley run cagerly away on the queft of 
folly, to lofe himfetf in the wiles of learning. “The imbeciility of 
the heman mind is (laringly fhown, in the recurrence of man to 
fuch ridiculous charms; and is fhown almoft as glaringly, in the re- 
ference of common incients to fuch imaginary principles, “The 


fact is, though Dr. Stukeley cid not perceive it, that an cccafioning 
frmething does actually ‘ appear trom the manner of the ground and 
{ciiuation.” Ip proof of this, we need only appeal toa teffimony 
which we have partially cited before; Dr. Guidoti te'ling us, that 
**the city of Bath in good part, e/pecially near the baths is RAISED 
Gio UND, and, probably, UNDER SOME YARDS OF GRAVEL” laid 
deep by the Romans, upon tne furface cf which ** is a bog below,” 
and that, ¢ in digsing g ime foundations, not long fince, the work- 
men came at Jaf,’ throuch yards of gravel ** to a foft mud,” the 

Very bog ittelf, “Phis accounts fatistactornly for the fwelling of the 
fo | within the city, eve. after the conftruction of the walls, fo as to 
be ac lait up ** to the cop of the firtt walls,” even ** twenty feet above 
he ground” wiihewt. And we thus recur to the plain prine:ples of 
common fenfe in caplaining a rife, chat has fent fome adventurers to 
the iepioms of the moon for a Caule , the rite of the land and the {well 
of the ita betbg naturally aferibed, fram what was felt, to the influ- 
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ence ct the fame power in phyfics. But se can co: roborate the fact 
nn Dr. Guid “4 by a fact tid fre nger, though equally unno ticed. 
In ‘4 walking tourd the walls ve are very uli fully told by an au- 


thor who wrote adout 10§9, heist is p' rceivable (thar) THE CITY 
STANDS ON A PAiCH (as we call tt) ina boiiom, FROM FLETEEN 
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indeed, the whole is but oxE ENTIRE RAMPART, a COFFIN FILLED 
WITH EARTH, on which the buildings are.*”? 


«Time has fpared {ome fragments of maforry,” Mr. Warner tells us, con. 
cerning antiquities found lately ac Buh, * which may be confidered as veftie 
ges of the munificence of Agricola towards this city of Bah, during his ftay 
in this part of Britain. "They confi : OF the re Mains of a ten ple dedicated to 
Minerva.’ A eote fubjoms * this is the flructure mentioned by Sclinus, 
€ quibus fontibus praful fi. Minerva, in cujus wde perpetut ignus,’ &c. Po. 
lyhitt, ec. 22. This fuppott ion will be countenenced, if not confirmed, 
when we recollect that the Goddefs of Wifdom was the favourite deity of the 
Emperor Domitian; that he worfhipped her wich peculiar affiduity, and, as 
Sueconius obferves, Pagar her good graces wih childifh fuperftition, 
Now erecting a ter mple in honour of a deity particuvaly reverenced by the 
reigning Emperor, in the "different cities of the Provinces | they governed, Wae 
acompliment frequently petd by thole entruited with a com nand.”? + 

The reference of this temple at Bath to the orders of Agricola; of 
Agncola courting Domitian by erecting a temple to that goddefs, 
wiiom Domitian in the weaknels of his underftanding, and in the ex- 
travazance of bia fpirit, imagined to be his own parent, fo converting 
the military maid into an actual mother, and degrading the deiy of 
Wiidom with fuch a fool for her fon; is founded upon a furmite fo 
frivolous, . as can carry no convicl:on with it to the mind, “The ears 
lieft mention that we find of this temple, is much more than a cen- 
= pofterior to Agriccia. S linus fi {ft mentions it, and in a man- 

r that is very ftrixins to the Imagination, yet has never been placed 
10 gh fits Iuttre of light before the intellect, 

“© In quo fpatio,’ cries, concerning Britain, this feeming abbre- 
viator but real continuer of Pliny’s Natural Hiitory, ‘* magna et multa 
flumina, FONTES CALIDI, OPIPARQ EXCULTE APPARATU AD 
USUS MORTALIUM.” ‘The hot-f,rines of Bath had then heen formed 
into elegant baions, and been then furnithed with elegant accommo- 
dations, for the ufe of the bathers. The word, * opiparo exculti 
appiratu”” even mean more than clegance, as they mount up into 
magnificence. So caily had Bath been made by its iprings, a city of 
eles rance, even of magnificence, in and about its fprings 

But, as Solinus proceeds to expand ths important tact ftill more, 
QUIBUS FONTIPUS PRASUL Est MINERVA NUMEN, 'N CUJUS 
ADE, > &c. Phe Romans we thus firid to have conlidered Minerva 
as the power pretidiag over the fprings, and to have actually built 
her a temple at them. In this intimation we arreft a flying crrcume 
ftance, fo minute in the interior hiftory of a town, that we find it 
only in one town more, Camalodunum or Colenetter ; ~ the exiil- 
ence of a {pecified temple within the town, § 





* Cha — s Therme Rediviz-in Warner’s own Hill Ory, P. 221. 

+ Warner, 28. + Richard, p. 25 and 37, from Tacitus, Aon. xiv, 316 

§ Richard, » Ps 19, rep ats the words, but thus Intern ares them: * qui- 
hus fontibus prefvles erant Apollinis et Minerva numina, Ww quorum adibs 5.9 
&c,. The interpolation i is very extraordinary, very licentsous, and very unjult, 
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+ Yet we-immediately arreft another circumftance, relating to the 
very infide of this temple, and very fignificant initfelf. ‘IN cujus 
zpe,” adds this very ufeful author, to whom we owe fo many 
“@bligations for Bath, “pexperus icNes,” &c. This is a notice 
“more ftriking than any before. A fire appears to have been kept upon 
an altar within her temple, like that in the temple of Vefta at Rome, 
perpetually burning. That, inthe tewple at Rome, had very furpri- 
‘fingly a selation. to Minerva, equal with this at Bath; one end of the 
temple there, as at Jerufalem, being concealed from view by tapeftry, 
and behind the tapeftry ftood the Pa/las which the veftals particularly 
worfhipped, but which only the head-veftal was ever allowed to fee. 


Hic locus eft Veftx, qui Pallada fervat et [gnem! 


The fire was in the open part-of the temple ; while the Pallas was 
in the concealed. Nor was that fire a mere flame fufpended in a 
Jamp, as fome have fancied, but one burning upon an altar; not ted 
with oil or any other Jiquid, but kept up’ by fupplies- of folid fuel, 
‘Thus we readin Dionyfius, of a Veftal ** taking the girdle which 
bound her veft of linen; after a prayer, throwing it upon the altar, 
and fa,.kindling the athes, that had long ceafed to have a fingle {park 
‘within them, mto great flame. Lucan alfo {peaks of ‘* fire inatch- 
ed front the Veftal a/tar.” 
Veftali raptus ab ara 
Ignis ; 
and again of ‘* the Phrygian fre ftill fhining on their altars, and the 
** Palas, that grand pledge preferved in the fecret parts of the teme 
ple, and feen by none of them,” 
: Et quorum lucet in aris ; 
Ignis adhuc Phrygius, nullique afpeéta fuorum 
Pallas in abf&trufo pignus memorabile templo. 


Thefe authorities are fufficient of themfelves ; yet let us fubjoin 

pnother from Lucan, and fo complete the whole : 
Veftalemque chorum dacit Vittata Sacerdos, 
Trojanam fol: cur fas vidifle Minervam * 

Yet the Minerva of Bath was not, |.ke the Pallas of Rome, ferved 
enly by Virgins, and beheld only by the head-virgin. The former 
appears to have been ferved by men, and by married men too; a 
giave ftone having been found near Bath, inicribed to Caius Calpur- 
pnp, fOr received pricfi ot the goddeis, and ordered by bis wife Cal- 
purnia. 

Nor was the perpetual fire kept up at Bath, in any imitation of the 
perpetual fire at Rome, At Bath it could be only, as emblematic of 





* Grevius’s Thefaurus tii. 602, iv, 1158. 

+ Warner’s Appendix, 115, ‘ Caius Calpurnius receptus facerdos Dex —, 
Calpurnia uxor faciendum curavit,” 
thofe 
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thofe fires which have been always believed by the vulgar, and muf 
be equally believed by the learned, to be the deaters and deilers of the 
waters forba hing. ‘* The ignorant,” fays Necham, the poet, con- 
cerning his own time, about 11x hundred years ago, ** fancied there 
were brazen ftoves under ground, in which the waters were kept up 
to the proper heat by fires below them.” 

Igne fuo fuccenfa, quibus data Balnea fervent 

CEnea fubter aquas vafa latere putant ; 
Errorem figmenta folent inducere paflim ; 


o, m . 
Sed quid ? Sulphureum novimus eile locum. * 


The baths of ltaly, fo famous over ail the weft of Europe, are 
heated (we all know) by the fubterranean fires, that are continually 
undermining the folid ground there, continually breaking ou, in fome 
places, and continually preparing us for that graud explofion. which 
prophecy teaches us to expect at Rome. To fome of thefe Neckam 
profefledly alludes, when ina previous line he tells us, 

Bathoniz thermis vix prafero Virgilianas ;+ 
meaning, afluredly, one of thofe which are not far from Virgil’s 
tomb, but now are called Cicero’s and Nero’s at Buiz, or the {till 
more famous baths of Tritoli adjoining; the laft of which have f{prings 
of feveral degrees of heat, and one of thefe fcalding-het. In 1538, 
therefore, happened fo dreadful an eruption at this. neighbourhood, 
as in one night to form a mountain three miles in compais, to fill up 
nearly.the whole of the Lucrins Lake, to deftroy a caftle, a hofpital, 
with very many houfes, their inhabitants, or their cattle; and to 
overwhelm the people of Pozzuoli with confternation, at hearing the 
roar of the ghunders, at feecing the burit of the flames, or at antici- 
pating the deitruction fure to be accomplifhed by both.t Nor is there 
any point of ground in our whole ifland, we think, fo likely to be 
the feat of a volcano as Bath is. A fymptom of one, very flight in- 
decd, yer ftill a fymptom, was exhibited at Bath in 1615; whea ‘Sa 
flame of fire, like a candle, arofe frém the bottom of the ciftern,” in 
the King’s bath, ¢* juft by the fide of her Majefty” the Queen of our 
firft James, “which had no fooner afcended to the top of the water, 
than it fpread itfelf upon the furface into a large circle of light, and 
then became extinct.”” This fo frighted the Queen,” as well it might 
fright her, being fo extraordinary in idelf, fo unknown before, fo unknown. 
fince, * that, notwithitanding the phyficians aflured: her the light 
proceeded from @ natural caufe,” a fudrerreanean fire undqubtedly, 
** yet fhe would bathe no more in the King’s bath, but betook her- 
felt to the new Bath, where there were no fprings to Cauie the like 
phoeenomena ; and from thence the ciftern was called the Queen’s 
bath.”§ Well, therefore, might the Romans exhibit their belicf im 
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-* Camden, 171. + Ibid- t Wright’s Travels, 179, 4t0. 
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this phyfical caufe of the hot-fprings here, by a materia] reprefenta. 
tion of the caufe itfelf; yer profets a religicus afharce upon Provi- 
dence, by putting the fprings under the controul of a Deity, and 
placing the repretented caufe in a veftal fire upon an altas.* 

‘ Yet was this fire kept up with billets fupplied by the attendants ? 
No! It was kept up by fuel of a different kind, and fo different, as 
to Jay before us anovher fecret, even a grand one, in, the Hiftory of 
Britain as well as of Bath. Perpevrus i6Nrs,” Solinus fubjoins in 
words for which no antiquary bute Mr. Warner has cauzht a plimpfe 
of a meaning, and.he has caught a pafling glimpfe only, + NUNQUAM 
CANESCUNT IN FAVPILLAS,” never whiten into afhes as wood- 


coals do, the only coals then burnt by the Romans in general, and ° 


the only,ooa!s therefore burnt upon the altars of Veftathen. Thofe 
in the Temple of Minerva at Bath, being not wood-coals, were con- 
fequently fofil coals. And this pafiage gives us the very fir/t intima- 
tion in all the Roman bifiery, even the only intimation in the whole biflory 
of Britain, concerning the Roman ufe of fofhl coals in Britain. 

But another circumftance is here told us by Solinus, that has never 
been underftood at all, that has never been fulpeéted to have any 
meaning at all, yet hasa very fine one. ‘The -perpetual fire never 
whitens into afhes, he fays, ** sed, USI IGNIS TABUIT,” when the 
five has deadened, “ vERTiTr IN GLOBOS SAXF£OS,” it turns into 
balls of flone. This is plainly the very procefs defcribed in brief, 
by Which fome of our foflil coals, in burning, cake or folder into large, 
hard, rounded maffes. Nor can any mind that thinks doubt this fig- 
nification of the words, however unnoticed, howevever unfufpefted, 
before. The only doubt upon the mind can. be, whether the foflil 
coals of Bath do folder or cake. Jn general they actually do not, 
and the faét did for a time arreft the progrefs of our own conviétion, 
The coals of Bath are raifed generally in maffes from the pits, and 


TT 


Bd 


Whereas fome report,’’ crics Dr, Jarden who died in 1652, only feven 
and thirty years after the event; ‘that Queen Ann, of bleffed memory, 
being in our King’s bath, there arofe a flame of fire like a candle, from the 
bortom of the bailto the top unto her; they maj give me /eave not to be. 
Jieve it, byt rather te think they were mifiaken’’ ww a fact vifible to their 
very eves, and made vilible to oar minds by the action arifing from it. 
«© Ter Tam vot bound,’ adds this champion of reafon; in contradiétion to 
ai] reafon, “to believe anytbing againit reafon.” His reafon therefore was 
a reafon not to be inflnenced by evidence. He would, forfooth! be con. 
Vinced of the mede in which events are produced, or he would not admit the 
cxiftence of the events themfelves. He would either have more infight into 
caufes and effeéts, than man or perhaps angels can ever have ; or ke would 
lock wp his underitanding in all a brute beatt’s ttupidity of unbelief. Such 
minds are not uncommon now, have therefore loft*much of their natural ab- 
furdity, but were very rare ia that meridian of fanaticifm, and then appeared 
as they really are, intellects reduced, by psefumptuoutiels, inte idigtcy. 

+. Warner’s Appen, 112. 
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are brought in ma/ffesto the city. Thefe then are not in balls but in 
Jengths, and are called itone-coal de/cre they are burnt _ But thefe are 
Arought to Bath trom a contiderable diftance, even from Bradford, 
&c. eight or nine miles off. Another fpecies of coals ; however, is 
brought from Newton, about /we miles off ; is dug up at Newton in 
ack or powdery coal, from many fethoms in depth ; and at Newton 
is burned in kilns into what is, therefore, denominated coke; thefe 
loofe coals fufed into nodules, and fo reduced into a kind of foffil 
charcoal, coal without {méell and without fmoak, for the ufe of 
‘breweries and malt-houfes. This fmall coal then was the very coal 
ufed on Minerva’s altar at Bath, the very firff coal ufed by the Romans 
in Britain; as the pits of Newton were alfo the very firft, that were 
opened in: the vicinity of Bath.* 

This whole interpretation of the paflage in Solinus, is fo appa- 
rently juit in itfelf, is fo natural in the accordance of parts with parts, 
is fo livelily dictated by the coals of the country, and does fo com- 
pletely take away all the feeming miraculou/ne/s of the fa&t, that we 
cannot hefitate a moment, we think, about the acceptance of it. It 
only fhows us in an addition of wonderfulnets to all the reft, what a 
fpeculative fpirit cannot but mark with a curious fatisfaQion ; the 
little acquaintance that the Romans previoufly had with our foffil 
coals, and the furprife which they ¢4en felt at the caking or foldering 
quality of thefe. 


Figure 6. plate 1,’? Mr. Warner tells us in reference to his own plates, 
reprefents the pediment of an an dent temple. It was dug up in the fummer 
of 1790, a little to the north of the King’s bath, from an excavation about 
the level of the prefent baths. A Roman pavement (not teffelated), remains 
of columns, pieces of cornices, and fragments of friezes, lying together in a 
confufed ftate, were found at the fame tine. Thele were evidently conned 
with the pediment, and belonged originally to a temple of great grandeur an 
exquifite architecture.’’+ 


That pediment of the temple exhibits a face encircled with a 
couple ot wrdathe one of them faid by Mr. Warner to be a wreath of 
olive,t perhaps a wreath of the ilex only, and the other actually a 
wreath of the quercus. ‘This face is confidered by Govenor Pownall 
in a fet treatife upon the fubjeG, asa ‘ caput pinnatum,- crowned 
with the ferpentine diadem,” and fo becoming ‘* the cherubic em- 
blem of the fun,” placed, therefore, on the front of atemple to Son, 
in a city ‘* originally by the Romans called Ague Solis, and lacred to 
Sor,"§ This is proved, in the Governor's mede of proving, by a res 
ference to the Divine Nature, as exhibited by the moft antient 
theologifts under the material form, firlt of light, then of clemeutary 
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fire, and laftly of the fun ; bya fecond reference to'an emblem of 
that emblem, the fun, a circle or fphere, with wings annexed to it; 
and by a third reference to that emblem of an emblem, the ferpent, 
as coiled up into a circley-afluredly to become a living reprefentation 
of the matcrial circle ; ** the idea which men have entertained of the 
fun” being, ‘that it is animated with a fpirit, which by energy of 


mind alone carries it forward into motion, that after a feries of finous 


revolutions, it refolves jnto its original goal, and that, while feemin 
to verge to its deceafe, it renews again its life and activity.”* In 
this manner, the gener al manner with the Governor, 


At dis warning 
Th’ extravagant and erring {pirit hies 
To Ais confine; and of the truth herein 
This prefent object makes probation. 


Againft fuch an hypothefis Mr. Warner took up his fword too 
ferioufly, waved it in the air with too much politenefs, and yet 
wielded it on his antagonifts with too much vigour.t He fuppofes it 
to be what it obvioufly was, a pediment to that temple of Minerva, 
which is hiftorically proved to have exifted at Bath, and monu- 
mentally proved to have cxiited at this part of Bath; not, therefore, 


what the Governor fancies it was, the pediment of a temple dedi- 


cated to the fun, a temple never proved in fa€t, never proved even 
in pretenfion, either monumentally or hiftorically, to have exifted 
in this or any part of Bath. The only fhadow of an argument is 
this, and it is certainly a mere fhadow, that the city of Bath was 
denominated Aquzx Solis by the Romans; an appellation, which 
plainly does not imply any dedication of Bath or its waters. to the 
fun, as 2 Deity, becaufe it is rendered in Greek by the very Romans 
themfelves, not viele vise, but viaia Aeouia, fimply hot waters. It was 
denominated Aquz Solis, only to mark the heat.of its waters, and 
to difcriminate it from the Aqua (now wells) at a little diftance from 
it. The fculpture on the pediment, indeed, is apparently to every 
eve, that is mt blinded with the fumes of incbriating erudition, the 
very fhield of Minerva; as it bears the Gorgon’s head in the center 
of it. To fee this, requires only the common Jenfe of perception, a 
fchool boy’s knowledge of Minerva’s fhield, and a condefcenfion of 
mind to ufe this with that. And, what is (if poflible a ftill more 
decifive proof of the pediment’s relation to Minerva, the very bird 
of Minerva is (culptured in full form jut without the circular wreath 
below. Jt {till appears on the left, and (as the analogy preferved 
regularly through the whole evinces) once appearcd equally on the 
right. Yet (to exhibit in a full glare of light that legerdemain of 
hogic, which men pretending to be reafoners frequently play of 





* Deferiptions, &c. Bath 1795, re. s—9- — + Tiluftrations publithed in 
F797» P. 81—8s5, reprinted in Appendix r12—115. 
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themfclves) the Governor has a€tually turned this very demon 
dtion ot his error, into a negative evidence for it: alledging that 
“the facred bird of Minerva, removed into a corner of this: tym- 
um, on the outfide ot the frame, fcarcely to be obferved, marks 
urther negatively, that not Luna, or Minerva, but that Sot only and 
folely prefides here.*” He catches at a cireumftance, and with it 
aflaults a fubflance. He feizes the fpear of Ithuriel, and direéts its 
point at Ithuriel’s own breaft. But the point, true to its heavenly 
temperament, turns afide from his breaft, and wounds the very hand 
that is directing it. 

In 1774 was dug up by fome workmena votive altar, which 
carries upon its tall and narrow front this infertption exprefsly, Drag 
Satint Minervae.t Yet, however denominated Minerva ex- 
prefsly, the goddefs is wilfully fuppofed by Mr. Warner to be 
merely a namelefs Deity, one of the local divinities of South-Britain, 
and the tutelary nymph of the Bath fprings.t He has thus permitted 
a Britith name, to tink Minerva intoa Britifh Deity, to reduce the 

oddefs fo memorable in all the regions of heathenifm into a godcefs 
merely local in the fouth of Britain, and to contract the powerful 
daughter of Jove into the puny nymph of a fpring. On the fame 
principle of abfurdity, in explaining another of our Roman in- 
feriptions, “larti Belatucadra,§ he would annihilete the Mars of 
Roman or Greek mythology, and fubftitute in his room for the Britons 
a locah god of war, a petty [pirit prefiding over huis in fight. 
But, as Belatucader is only a Britifh charateriflick tor the Roman 
god of war, and fignifies merely the god of fortrefles, Bel at y cadr 
being literally the prefider over a fortre/s; fo here the Britifh cha- 
racteriftic for Minerva imports, we may be fure, fomething equally 
adapted to the attributes of this Roman goddefs. What then is the 
real fignification cf the Britifh title? To afcertain that, we muft 
previoully afcertain the erthography. Upon another votive altar 
found in 1790, the addrefs is Deak SuLin ; as ona third, recording 
a vow for the fame perfon by the fame votary, itis Dear Su****, 
a part of the infcription being chipped off.| On the grave ftone of 
the prieft before, he is charaéterized as the prieft Dear Suis 34 
while upon another altar the goddefs is denominated Suis vis.* In 
the infcription Dea Sulint Mmerve, and in that to Salevis, the priett 
bears the fame appellation nearly with the goddefs ; yet is diftinguifhed 
as Su/inus Maturi Filius in the former, but as Sulinus Scultor Bricest 
Filius in the latter; the one pricft thus appearing different from the 





* Defcriptions Pp. 10. + Appendix 115, and plate 3. figure 1. 
f Appendix 116. § Horfley 260. | Warner's Appendix 116—— 
and plate 1. fig. Sy. Be gq Appendix 122, plate 1. fiz, 1. 
* Appendix 129, plate 11. fig. 6. The words 1 read thus, * Splevi S 
{cerdos}, Sulinus,”? &c. * facrum [fecit}.” 
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other, and both having derived their perfonal appecllations from the | 


goddefs that they ferved.* The Pritifh chara@teriftick of Mineryg 
then, in the laxity {till remaining upon the face of the Petit 
Janguaye, but peculiarly prevalent as it muft: then have -been ing 
Janguage jult beginning to be written, in its tranfitions from Sulis 
Jengthens out into Sa/inis and deviates at laft into Sulevis. Yet what 
is the import of ths varying appellation, in the Britifh language? 
It isthe fame in general, with the appellation of Minerva Medica at 
Rome :¢ only that is more particular than ths, as not noticing a 
Minerva that was merely medicinal at large, but one that was medi- 
cinal from the influence of the fun, the Sorar Minerva. Thus 
Hteul, Sylisthe fun in Cornith ; Haul, Heyl, Heyluen, in Welfh are 
the fun, as Su/ isthe Sunday ; Sol-dheim in Irith is a flafh or bolt, 
of light, a thunder-bolt, So/as, Sodus is light, Su/the fun, Dia Suil 
the Sunday, Sui/ the eye, and Su/beim a bewitching by the eye; Sx 
in the Armorick is Sunday, Su/ Pafk is Eafler Sunday, Suliow are 
Sundays, Ur-Suluez is a fundays journey, Sulucz or Sulvez in 
Bifeayan the fame ; Heulo, Welth, to bafk in the fun or to fhine as 
the fun, or to fhine in general ; Heulrhod, Welth, a cap or bonnet 
asa kind of parafol, Suillia, Armorick, to roaft flefh, to half roat 
pigs, fér clearing off the hair, or (as the phrafe ftill remains among 
us) to fwealthem. ‘The origin of Minerva’s Britith title, therefore, 
is that very reference of the hot fprings to the influence of the fur, 
which fixed upon the city itfelt this appellation from them, she 
waters of the fun. Away then with all the impertinence of pedantry, 
fo “ innocent of thought,” which Mr. Warner producés concerning 
the laft altar, particularly when he fays ‘‘ it is dedicated to the 
Sulevz,” beings no where recognized as Deities, ‘* the Dex 
Campeltres,”” no where recognized as Sulevz, “* or local rural 
Deities of the country ‘ about Bath,” no where recognized as cither. 
With a f:ivolous parade, as we mult accordingly fay, does Mr. War- 
ner inftantly cite thefe lines, phigh! 


Sunt ruftica numina Nymphe, 
Faunique, Satyrique, et monticola Sylvani ; 


unlefs he had fhown thefe geddfes to be fome of them gods, the 
fauns, the fatyrs, ‘and the fylvanufes of the mountains. Yet, 
whether male or female, or both in ane, thefe (it feems) were “ in- 
ferior intelligences to the Dit Ru/fici,” inferior confequently to 
themfelves, as {ylvanufes, fatyrs, and fauns ; even inferior to them- 
felves again as ** thofe ruftick Deities the nymphs ;” and, however, 
ruttick as Deities, however fand of the mountains as Syivanufes, 
yet not being thofe ** who more immediately prefided over agriculture, 
and affiited the labours of the hufbandman, but a€tually deferting 
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* Appendix 116, plate 11. figure 6. 
4 Moatfaucon’s Italian Diary 85. Henley’s Tranflation edit, 2, 
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the plains equally with the mountains, the corn-land equally with 
the wood-land, taking up their refidence within a city, prefiding, 
over the warm fprings, the artificial bagnios with the magnificent 
futures in it, and being even honoured with a temple, with altars, 
with a veltal fire, at it.* 

Yet where in Bath did this temple of Minerva ftand? There is 
“4 tradition here,” cries Dr. Guidott in 1676, ‘‘that there was 
formerly 2 temple dedicated to Minerva, where the church of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul, commonly called the Abbey-church, now 
ftands.”t ‘* The cathedral is a beautiful pile,” in 1724, adds an ine 
finitely fuperior judge of antiquarian probabilities, Dr. Siukeley,— 
“ here they fuppofe (with probability) flood the Roman temple of 
Minerva patronefs of the baths.”t Even Camden recites the tra- 
dition as predominant in his time, and by reciting it without reproef 
filently adopts it as probable; fince ‘£* report tell us,”’ he obferves, 
“that antiently exilted a temple facred to Minerva where now the 
cathedral shuich in. Yct all were mifled by the tradition, as the 
tradition was mifled by the probability ; and the temple ftood at fome 
diftance, however little, from the church. It ftood, as appears from 
the antiquities difcovered, where now the pump-room flands. This 
appears trom: Mr. Warner’s own account above, though he has not 

ointed himfelf to the place. ‘* A little to the north of the King’s 
bath,’ he tells us, ‘‘ —a Roman pavement (not teflellated), remains 
of columns, pieces of cornices, and fragments of friezes, lying together 
ina confufed ftate, were found at the Jame time: thefe were evidently 


connecied with the pediment,” noticed before, ‘* and belonged originally 


bo a temple of great grandeur and exquifite architeéiure.” So demone 
ftrably have we found the hitherto unafcertained fite of Minerva’s 
temple! Yet another author adds to the very demonitration, by 
telling us with a fairer explicitnefs of circumflances, that— 


“ In digging the foundation for building a new pump room, Sept. 105 
1790, various remains of Roman antiquities were difcovered below the houfes 
that were pulled down on she teaft.pde of Stall freet, near the King’s 
bath ; confifting of a votive altar, a confiderable part of @ magnificent fluted 
tolumn,—and a beautiful Corinthian capital belonging to the fame : there are 
alfo jeveral maffy fragments, adorned with feulpture in baffo relievo.—Thefe 
femains were found twelve feet or more below the \prefent furface ; and about 
the fame depth the workmen met with ez antient paved way, contitting of 
broad free ones, with a channel at the extremity fo carty of the water,’’ the 
very pavement of Stall-ilreet undoubtedly, as laid by the Romans betore the 
temple was erected. ‘* Ie appears evident, @hat thefe remains are part of @ 
magnificezt andelegant flru@ure.’’ || 
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* All this impertinence is derived originally from Gou.'’s Britannia i. 
80, but has been improved in its courfe by Warner’s Iliuftiations 15—17—22,y 
and Appendix 122. 

+ Briefe Difcourfe rp. 585. ft Itin. Cur.i. 116, § Camcen 170. 
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Both thefe defcriptions unite to prove irrefragably, that the temple 
of Minerva itood on the weftern haif ot the pump room ;:as the re. 
mains were difcovered in digging tor the foundations ot the pump. 
yoom, under the houfes that had previoutly formed the eaftern {ide of 
Stall-{treet. The very maffinefs of the monuments determines the 
pofition of the building; and the ver; elegance, the very mag. 
nificence of the remains, refer all decidedly to the temple of Minerva, 
And from the difcovery of a ftreet under the ruins of the temple, 
we fee, in flrict conformity with the /ete mention in hiftory of its 
actual exiftence, that the temple had been formed pofferior to the 

reet, had actually encroached upon the eaffern fide of it, and had even 
takcn the channel of thts within the range of its building. 

“+ Many temples,” notes Mr. Warner, however, in another place, 
“« feem to have beautified Aqua Solis. The magnificent fane of 
Minerva is mentioned above, as well as the lefler one dedicated to 
Luna,” &c. * . 

We have cited this fhort paffage, in order to follow it up with other 
paflages and fo clofe our remarks for the prefent month with two or 
three evidences more, of the negligence and uathinkingnefs with 
which Mr. Warner has drawn up his Hiftory. ‘His only argument 
for the exiftence of any temple to the Moon at Bath, is ‘* the ftone 
in his Figure iv. Plate rr. ‘This ftone is called by himfelf, ‘the 
yediment of a {mall temple or facellum, dedicated to—the Goddefs 
Et under one of her various names and charaéters.’’*+ This pedi- 
ment of a temple, however, is only the capital of an altar, with an 


evident focus to it; and has the figure of the Goddefs, accordingly, — 


within the hollow of its focus, juft as another altar at Chefter exhibits 
the ** genius of the place ;” this being one of the deities to whom it 
was infcribed, equally within its focus.[ We thus have a capital with- 
out an altar, as in another place we have ari altar without a capital. 
No notice, indeed, is taken of ¢his altar by Mr. Warner’s Hittory, 
but it is delineated by Mr. Warner’s plates, Notice is however taken 


by the illuftrations; and the infcription on the altar is fo defaced,” 


we read there, ** that | could not make it out ;” but ** in the His- 
tory of Somerferfhire it ftands as follows: (Vol. i. p. 14..”)§ Ia 
the delineation, when put into plain letters, it runs thus, not DEA, 
as in illuftrations, but DEAE, DIA, two words now loft with that 
capital, which once ftood above the prefent, and was moveable in it 
felf; not NAF, as in illuftrations, not NAE, as in delineation, but 

as actual infpection has fhowed -) NA; SACRATISSIMA 
VOTVM SOLVIT V [arus}) VETTIVS BENIGNVS L [ubens] 
M ferito.} ‘This altar is now acceffible in that convenient repotitorys 
which the city of Bath, to its high honour, has been the firft of all 
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{tones have been fiug before. ‘* This monumental cippus, 
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our towns in providing for the antiquities dug up within it; but the 
infeription is, with great difficulty, legible, even by lifting the ftone 

a table to be near the eye,’ even by placing the ftone dire€tly tb 
front the light, and even by ftudying the chara@lers with an attentive 
eye. We thus find, amidft the infinite hoft of deities which the Heathens 
created-for themfelves from mere circumftances, either local or per- 
fonal, in the fame deity ; that they alfo combined feveral deities into 
one at times, fo as to make Diana at once the Virgin Patronefs 
Hunters, the Midwife Goddefs of Women in Labour, and alfo the 
Miftrefs of the Moon. ‘Tibullus accordingly confiders the Moon to 
be Diana in this line, 


Candor erat qualem prafert Latonia Luna. * 


« Figure vi, plate 1,” adds Mr. Warner, in his pretended difco- 
of the ** many” temples at Bath, ** points out an anonymous tems 

le which had fallen into ruin, and been reftored by Caius Severus,” 
his **anonymous” temple is the very temple of Minerva itfelf, 
theugh fo difcriminated from itfelf by the blundering hand of 


,. 


negligence. : 
rhs ftone we find to have. been dug up where fo many of the 


” we are 
informed by Mr. Warner himfelf, in another place, “ was found in 
Stall-fireet, on the 29th of June, 1753.”t “ In digging fome cellars in 
Stail-freet,” we are affured by an author, always as judicious as Mr. 
Warner, and generally more accurate, ‘* there was found (June.29, 
1753) a pedeftal,” Sc. §. It was found, we underftand from one who 
remembered the difcovery well, in digging a vault at the upper end of 
Stall-ftreet, and at the weft-end of the prefent pump-room ; but was 
found ered, as ftanding in its original place. And, what confirms, 
its continuance in that place, ** under this flone were found feveral 
coins of the Emperor” hereafter mentioned,|| It therefore ftood in 
the temple of Minerva, and to the temple of Minerva therefore does 
its infcription refer, ‘he ftone is in the form of an altar; but 
proves itfelf not an altar, by fhowing no focus tor the facrificial fire, 
and by exhibiting no addrefs to a deity upon it. There is only this 
infcription upon the front of it, when freed from the falfe readings 
and falfe glofles of Mr. Warner, LOCVM RELIGIOSVM, a 
ftrange expreffion for a temple afluredly, yet certainly meaning a 
temple, PER INSOLENTIAM ERVTVM, not meaning (as 
Mr. Warner explains the words) ‘¢ fallen into difufe and decay ;"@f 
decay being added by him to difule, for making that deftruétion jointly 
which difufe can never do alone, while the real fignification points 


Outto us a pulling-down of the temple by the infolence of CHRISTI- 
$e SSD 


* El.lib. rr. = + Warner's Hiftory 37. © $ Warner’s Appendix, 1216 
§ Bath Guide 6. ff Poid. 7. © {1 Wasnes’s Appendix 121. 
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Anity; of Chriftianity, now beginning to feel her own ftren 

and in a tumyltucus moment therefore, forgetting her own defigna. 
tion for making men good ful jvéts as well as good Chriftians. Bur 
Mr. Warner more wildly reads the next words, into virtute inaugu. 
yatum repurgatum; when the words virtute inauguratum are actually 
as abfurd as they are falie, and when inauguratum repurgatum is actu. 
ally heaping Pelion upon Offa in abfurdity ; while the real words are 
or VIRTVT [E | ET N [{umine) AVG REPVRGATVM, 

t, laftly, come thefe words, REDDIDIT C, SEVERINVS, 
not Severus, EMiRITVS LEG [ionis}, the veteran Centurion of 
a legion. Yet Mr, Warner reads the laft word of all, juft as ic ap- 

s to the eye, PEG; and explains it into Pomit ergo gratia. Mr. 
arner thus mounts beyond all reach of fenie, as thanks are given 
without any affizned caufe for giving them, and without any afligned 
deity toreceive them. The very confecution of the words imperioufly 
demands a different reading. The firft of them announces who Se. 
verinus was, even an Emeritus or Veteran; the fecond tells us, his 
pffice, even that of a centurion; and the third of neceflity fpecifies 
his legion, There is a large fpace between Emeritus and Centurio, 
which muft once have been filled with the name of’ the legion. 
Good-fenie is fuperior to erudition in every department of literature ; 
but in every department of antiquarian literature 1s eminently fuperior, 

In this view of the whole, we find the Chriftians of «ath, with 
the juft tn/o/-nce of illuminated wifdom which was, we find, triumph- 
ing over folly as led in chains of darknefs, yet with the too ready re- 
beliioufnefs of our fpirits eyen under Coriftianity, had affaulted this 
#* religious place,” and torn down a part of the building. So. far the 
infcription tells us a truth, new to our hiftory, yet honourable to our 
relizioufneis, But this centurion, it further tells us, being fired 
with indignation at this infolence; yet ating “under the virtue and 
the deity of Auguftus,” had repurged and repaired the whole. Who 
therefore was this Auguftus? the very Emperor, feveral of whofe 
coins were found under the ftone, even Car ausius.* 

** Another infcription,” Mr, Warner fubjoins in his ftill-purfued 
queft aiter other temples, befide Minerva’s, ** which Governor Pow- 
nall reads with great probability,” &¢. ** notifies that Claudius Li- 
gurius had peformed an act of like piety and munificence,” in build- 
ing another temple like Caius Severinus.¢ - Yet Claudius Ligurius 
enly does—juft what Caius Severinus dogs before, He repairs the 
falling temple of Minerva. 

Figure vii, plate 1, fays Mr. Warner himfelf in another place 
** contains two fragments of an ancient infcription, dug up out of 
the excavations” in which almoft all the monumenis betore haye 
been found, ** made for laying the foundations of the pump-room.."} 


a 
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*® Bath Guide 7, + Warner’s Hiftory 37. 
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Thele fragments, therefore, are connected clofely with the. frieze, 
the cornice, and the column, the altars, and the altar-like ftone, 
which we have noticed already as members of Minerva’s temple; 
uniting with them as additional members of it. But thefe bear an 
infcription upon them, the parts of which unite completely together 
in the fize, in the fpace, in the form of the letters, and exhibit this 
fignification together ; with the aid of fuch letters or words, as are 
inferted in hooks between them Aulus C}} AVDIVS LIGVR [ius 
Sodalis Afcitus Fabrorum Col] LEGIO LONGA SERIA [Detoila 
Hanc dem) ENIMIA VETVS [tate Labentem De Inventé Illic 
Rec] VNIA REFICI ET REPINGI CVR [avit.] Thus * putting 
the feattered words and fragments of words together,” fays Governor 
Pownall, very ingenioufly, ** as one might make an experiment on 
the difperfed leaves of the Sibyil; and combining the apparent im- 
port of them, this memoir ventures to conjecture (only conjectures) 
that there might have been,’ as at Rome he thows there was, “ at the 
Roman town of que Solis an Aides Salutis, the very fort of plage 
whereat to erect and dedicate fuch a temple; that this may have been 
painted, as the original was at Rome; that this, ¢ mimid vetuftate ld- 
bentem, was in a ruinous ftate: that the Collegium Fabrorum were the 
very people employed about the public buildings, as we find a like 
Collegium Fabrorum were at Chichefter, in the ere@tion and dedication 
of a temple to Neptune; and that this Claudius Ligurius, one.of 
this‘corporation, or, as I have prefumed, 1 own without amy) autho- 
rity, to ftate him, /odalis afcitus colegio,” becaufe he could think,of 
no other words that would juft correfpond with the import and 

fill up the chafm,” ‘*— having dug up, in the courfe of his.em- 
ployments, a longa Nate undertook, out of the morey found therein, 
to have this Aides Salutis repaired and repainted.’’* Tn all this, the 
Governor has been fingularly happy; except only that he flies from a 
temple énowa to a temple /uppofed, that he fuperfedes an exifent 
“ JEdes Minerve” by a non-exiftent ** Aides Salutis,” and that 
thus in the fire of fancy, he falliés out from the fortrefs of hiftory, to 
take poft upon the untenable ground of conjecture. Except in this 
point, he appears as judicious mow as he is ingenious always ; having 
drawn out the whole infcription with fo much fagacity and fuccefs, 
that we could almoft iwear it was the very original itfelf, Yet let us 
attend to fome points unobferved by the Governor, but very materiat 
inthemfelves. The infcriptions were found at the temple of Minerva, 
The words in them, Hanc 4 dem, fupplemental indeed, yet with the 
circumftances attached to tiem as certain, as if vifible, and accord- 
ingly inferted by the Governor himlelf, can refer — to the temple 
in which they were found, the temple of Minerva. The tenga feria 


defoffa, and the inventa illic pecunsa, are retcried equally to this very 
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temple, the pitcher being dug up and the money difcovered by Clau. 
dius Ligurius, «not **:in the courfe of his employments” generally, 
but ic, inthe courfe of his employment at it; he being reg 2 
by the Roman prefident of the colony to repair i, he on his firk 
‘attempts to repair finding in the earth of i/, a pot of money, that had 
‘been depofited in the ground during fome commotion after the 
ercétion of it, and then undertaking himfelf with the moncy fo found 
to repair and repaint :# at his own expence. Nor could this be at a 
very late period of the Roman refidence here, though this temple of 
Minerva is faid exprefsly in the original_words, to have been ¢ nimid 
wetufiate labentem ;, {ince the letters, which exift on the ftone, are 
** cut with an exactitude of form equal to the beft Elzevirs, and with 
a@fraronefs and neatnefs mot to oA ge in any infcriptions commonly found 
gn England,’* ‘The temple of Minerva had been erected affuredly 
whenthe colony was fettled at Bath, about the end of the firft century 
perhaps ; and could hardly be faid with any propriety to be falling 
under the weight of age, before a couple of centuries had elapfed. 
“Then probably, and a Jittle before the infolence of Chriftianity had 
‘been a@ually pulling down fome of it, a part had been long finkin 
an the f y foil upon which the whole was built, the thick coat af 
avel tiperind by the Romans, yiglding at one fpungier angle; 
the finking part had been long neglected ; and the wall was now 
‘falling. in ruins to the ground. For this reafon Claudius Ligurius, 
“at his own expence,:‘*sepaired” the part ‘‘ and repainted” the whole ; 
‘asat the clofe, the prefident of the colony, in compliment to his 
fity, infcribed his name, and recorded his deed upon the {tone 
of-artsicze in the temple.t 
ian [Te be concluded in our next. | 





*P. 12, + The word repingi puzzled me," fays Governor Powne 
all, rp. 15, ‘ not recolle¢ting on the fpot, that the Romans painted any of 
their temples or chapels, Bat, when I referred to Pliny, I found that par. 
“ticularly the Aides Salutis at Rome was painted, and that Q, Fabiys, who 

inted it, acquired the cognomen Prder, which defeended in his family, 

ut this inflance is not ‘a proper one, It. is toa eariy, being about three 
centuries before our @ra (Pliny xxxv, 4), A much later is requited, and this 
is fupplied by Pliny xxxv. to. at the end, ‘f Poft eum fvere tn avroritate 
Cornelius Pinus ct Actius Prifeus, qui Homorss et Virtutis Ades Imperatori 
Vefpafiane Auguito reftitucuts panxerunt,” 
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Sermons preached to a Country-Congregction, Jo whith are added a few 
Hints jor fermans, intended «tefly for the Ufe f the younger Clergy. 
By William Gilpin, M, A. Prebend o galifbury, and Vicar of 
Botdre, in-New~¥ oreft, Sva. Pp. 438. Second Kus, Cadell 
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' ° Gilpin’s Sermons to @ Country Congregation. 243: 


A FTER having read with pleafure and. improvement the works of. 


-& a writer long familiar to us; we naturally look with an ea 
curiolity to the productions of the fame pen; and are apt, perha 
to expect more from fuch an author, than from‘ine nature of things 
¢ are Warranted in expecting, | 

There are fome who, writing well in one department have not a 
fufficient verfatility of genius, or fuch ample ftores of knowledge, as 
to permit them to excel in another, 

Others, after the evertion of years ii modes of compofition, appeat 
to be exhaufted ; and there are fome who grow vapid and dull, from 
the imbecility of old age. For many an hour of elegant entertain 
ment are we indebted to Mr. Gilpin: and we owe hith our thanks for 
much inftruction communicated in a moft agreeable manner. When 
we {peak of entertainment, we allude to the ** Picturefque Remarks 
onthe River Wye.” ‘** On the Lakes of Camberland and Weftmore- 
land.” ** On the Highlands of Scotland.” ** On Foreft Scenery.” 
“ On the Weftern Parts of England ;” and the ** Three Picture(que 
Effays.”” To the ** Remarks on the River Wye,” we give the pre- 
ference ; though we admire in them all, the moft refined. talte and 
ingenuity. 

‘With ‘refpect to religious inflruction, we had an eye to the Lece 
tures on the Catechifm of the Church of England. In every page of 
this work, the ftatements are clear; the arguments convincing, and 
the illuftrations beautiful. Whether, on this ground, the Sermons 
before us are calculated. to anfwer expectation, we fhall not immedi+ 
ately fay, though we have perufed them with care; but, reviewing 
them with that accurate attention which the character of the author 
juttly claims, we mean to give our Readers an opportunity of antici- 
pating our opinion of the whole, from our various excerpts and obfer- 
vations on particular parts. 

The Sermons were ** preached (Mr. Gilpin tells us) to a Country 
Congregation ; and are, in general, common parifh-difcourfes,” As 
fuch,. therefore, it is fair to examine them. % ! 

The firft two fermons, * On the gradual Progrefs of vetbal Pro- 
phecy,”’ and ** on typical Prophecy,” ure, we think, among the beft 
inthe collection... ‘Uhey are remarkably perfpicuous. Without being 
too familiar, they are fufficiently plain for common underftandings. 


Yet we are, fometimes, reminded of Gilpin on the Pidturefque: ands 


with a very pleafing effect. 


“David, in the 1gth Pfalm, illuftrating, through-the fpirit of prophecy, 
the univerfal range of the Meffiah’s kingdom, compares it to the fun, which 


“goeth forth from the uttermoft part of heaven, and runneth about unto the 


end of it again: and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof.’ And, ine 


deed; nothing canbe a more beautiful, or more juft, illuftration of this grand 


event through all its darker and lighter periods, Daylight is firft dimly dif- 
covered through the twilight of morning. , The eaftern clouds are ftreaked with 
a faint light. We fee through all this fplendid obfcurity, that fomerhing 

sea fhades of darknefs by degrees give way. 
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comeson, more and more, till, at length, the fun rifes in all its glory; 
opening into the fulleft fplendor, furrounds the earth from one end of it 
the other. 


*¢ Let us (fays Mr..G. at the conclufion of the fecond Sermon) accept 
without fcruple, the great doctrine of the atoning Death of Chrift, till we 
can, fairly. difprove the evidence on which it refts. In the midit of all this 
evidence, it is a, great pleafure to the fincere Chriftian, to obferve fo perfect a 
sefemblance of it prophetically held out many hundred years before the great 
event itfelf took place. As the Hfraelites, therefore, looked on the brazen 
a which Mofes fet up; fo let us look, with the eye of faith, or. our 
bleffed Saviour expiring on the Ctofs for our fins! With what gratitude would 
you have poured out your hearts in the Wildernefs on feeling yourfelves mi. 
raculoufly Rrealed from the effets of a poifon which was feizing you with the 
the moft horrible pains, and in a fhort type ready to clofe your eyes in death ? 
The pain of a ferpent bears no comparifon to the malignity of fin. Indeed, 
fin is the grand evil of nature; the great caufe of every mifchief here, and 
mifery hereafter.” 


We take a paflage from the IIId Sermon, as a fpecimen of familiar 
illuftration. 


* When you fee a man riding a headftrong horfe, which, though he fits he 
cannot manage? when you fee him hurried on without any aim or direction ; 
and carried headlong into a thoufand dangers which he might have efcaped if 
he could have governed hie beaft ; nobody will fay, that fuch a man is ina 
ftate of liberty ; but that he is under the power of a beaft, which carries him 
where it will. Now this is juft the cafe with ous paffions and appetites.” 


The 1Vth is a good plain difcousfe. 


‘* The loweft orders of men have generally the means of being made ac- 

inted with their duty: They have a church to go to, and a bible to read, 

t is likewife greatly in their own power to contribute to the happinefs of their 

families at home. They have health and ftrength, perhaps, to attend their 

refpective callings. ‘They have fometimes, alfo, opportunities of doing little 
friendly offices to their neaghbours.’” 


The CharaGters of the wicked Man, the fpecious Worldling, and 
the good Chriftian are well drawn in the Vth Sermon. 


** Sermon VI. ‘ The Drankard will tell you of the Sittle he /pends in 
drinking, and of the occafional weccfity of his taking refrethment ; and by 
fuch excufes would make you believe he does only /pend a little ; and that lis 
tle only when mecefity requires: whereas, if the truth were knowen, this isa 
fellow who {pends as much in drinking as would maintain his family in bread; 
and having gotten a vile habit of drinking, alleges this habit as @ xecefity. 
Such a man, I fear, will never find out Ais fin: but he may be affured, it 
will find him out before s bac dome with him.”’ 


Mr. G. has taught us the art of being familiar without meannefs, 
But does not this paflage border upon vulgarity ? 
Sermon VII, ‘The Character of Balaam, very inferior to Bithop 
Butler’s. 
Sermons 
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Gilpin’s Sermons to a Country Congregation: 243 
Sermon VIII.’ On our earthly Pilgrimage, very pleafing. — 


‘Sermon IX. ‘* The World, my Brethren, is a bad teacher of Chriftianitys . 
It is a wicked book. It will thew you, that tricking and deceit, of various 
kinds, are very confiftent with Chriftianity ; that a man may purfue his own 
intereft by every means in his power; that he may deceive his neighbour and 
make his advantage of rip yt! and take many other methods of getting 
money, and yet may pafs for a Chriftian; that he may be abufives malici- 
ous, and revengeful ; and be called a Chriftian notwithftanding.” 

Serm. X. The lower Orders of our Country cannot always, I fear; look up 
to the beft examples. ‘They, to whom God hath given large poffeffions, in- 
ftead of being ftewards, as the Scripture enjoins, of what they poffefs, {pend 
it too often merely on themfel ves—in expenfive amufements—in riot and game 
ing—in debauchery of various kinds; inflaming and indulging, by turns, 
their worft paffions—neglecting, of ceurfe, all moral and religious duties 3 
and often clofing the fcene with rank infidelity. The Gofpel quarrels with 
them: and their only hope of being faved depends on quarrelling with the 
Gofpel. If the Gofpel be true, all is over, As nearly as they can, the lower 
orders follow. Expenfive amufements they cannot indalge. The tavetn and 
gaming-table are /upplied * by the ale-houfe. There fits the drunkard b¢/or. 
ting t his reafon, his fenfes; and changing his very form into a bloated car. 
cabs merely for the gratifications of a beaft. He thinks not of his character— 


his health—his bufinefs—or his poor diftrefled family ; whom he leaves to 


mifery, and the pity of others, Oaths, in thefe lenient times, coft nothing; 
In the ufe of oaths, the lower orders, perhaps, exceed their pattern. Mer. 
ciful God! What a mafs of caths and curfes from fleets, from armies, from 
the city, from the country,t in the courfe of each fingle day, provoke thy 
almighty vengeance! In higher life, the profane oath is under fome reftraint. 
In many companies it would give offence, and is therefore checked: But 


~ what thall we fay of that man, who can check his oath when he pleafes ; and 


does check it before thofe whofe good upinion he wifhes to preferve ; while 
before God who has fo abfolutely forbidden it, he is under no reftraint? A 

ractice fo horridly affronting to the Almighty, and to which no advantage 
of any kind is attached, looks like—/oliciting damnation, 


The Note, at page wh refpecting the punifhments of hereafter, 
might as well have been {pared. 
ermon XI, An excellent popular Difcourfe. 


The happy labourer, he who {pends his time as God approves, after his 
day of honeft labour, makes it his pleafure, as ic is his duty, to employ his 
littic leifure in improving himfelf, in inftruéting his children, or in making 
his little home more comfortable to his family. The Sabbath he always com 
fiders as God in the beginning appointed it; a day in which the things of 
this world fhould give way tothe things of the next. Such a labouter, how- 
ever poor, is God's faithful fervant. Poor as he is, he is happier even in this 


-— 
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* Incorrect. If ** /ubftituted”’ be not exactly right, the form of expreffion 
hhould be altered. 3 
+ Extremely vulgar: 
fd And, from the Stage, Mr, G. might have added. 
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world, than the sicheft perfon in it; who has the load of mis-fpent tinte, 
which is avery grievous load upon his hands ; and has, in the end, his difmal 
account to give, when he is put oat of his ftewardthip.”’ 

Sermon XII. ‘* There is the fame difference between a really, honeft man 
and a difguifed knave, as between a piece of fair gold coin, and a gilt coun. 
terfeit. ‘The honeft guinea fhews its face any where. Weigh it; it does nor 
want a grain, Bring it to the touchftone ; it ftands the proof, Carry it to 
rharket ; every one likes te deal with it. But it is not fo with the counter. 
feit. Bring it to the fcale, or the touchftone : it is difcovered at once. And 
if it fhould efcape fo nice an enquiry, yet in its common intercourfe of bufinefs, 
the gilding wears off in fpots—the bafe metal, here and there appears—and, in 
the end, it will not pafs for a fingle farthing. Look, theretore, into your 
own hearts, and take care that no difhonefty appear in them==that the gilding 
may not begin to wear off in fpots. 

Sermons XIII and XIV have many beauties. They are the pathe- 
tic addreffes of a father to his afflicted family. 

Sermon XV, on a particular Providence is not equal to fome Dif- 
courfes which we have read on the fame fubject. It is deficient in 
pathos, Yet, here, we expected an appeal to the fenfibility. 

Serm. XVI. A familiar Addrefs from the good Paftor to his 
Flock ; (on 1 Corinth. x. 31.) 


“© You are told, it is your duty to be juft to your neighbour on all occafions ; 
and when you hear this duty explained at church, you are convinced, I fup- 
pofe, of the reafonablenefs of honeity: But, my friend, do you carry this 
fenfe of your duty with you, te market? Do you confider it of rf ufe when 
you are buying and felling ? Then it is, that you are to recollect what you 
have learned at church, He, who does not take his honefty with him to 
market, is like a man whe goes there to bey goods, and forgets his money. 
Let me juit add, that rf you deal honeftly and fairly with your neighbour, 
and feorn to take the leaft advantage of him, you make the market, in this 
infiance, more ufeful to you than the charch. At church, you only /earz 
your duty : at market, you prad//e it. 


Serm. XVII. ‘ The Lord’s Cup ; (Pf. xxv. 9, 10.) peculiarly 
neat. “Lotus teres atque rotundus. 

Serm. XVIII, on the Provifions of the Gofpel, approaches, too 
nearly, to the colloquial ftyle. A low familiarity, indeed, is the 
frequent fault of thefe difcourfes. In reintroducing, however, thefe 
fermons into the pulpit, a clergyman may eafily correct this fault. 

Serm. XIX. On Self-examination. Happily fentcntious ; and not 
too familiar in illuftration. 

Serm. XX. On the Hufbandman. Many ftriking paflages. 


«© When the corn his ripe, the harveft comes on, The reapers enter the 
field. ‘The corn is cut down, and laid up in barns. The quality of the 
grain is now fixed, ‘This 1s the moft important feafon, After this the grain 
neither attains increafe nor, fuffers diminution, Thus we are cut down by 
death, like the harveft of the field. As the quality of the grain is fixed, 
when it is cut down ; fo is, alfo, the ftate of the foul. Good and bad, with 
regard to it, are-now decided, And it has only to await the general doom. 
In the t..in time, as the core, when cut, as hazveited, and laid up in baras; 
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fo, when we are dead, our great harvelt-home enfues! We are laid up, in our 
lait repofitory, the grave, tll the Day of Judgement.”’ 

Serm. XXT. 66 Lt is finshed.’ Mutt have produced, from the pulpit, a 
ftriking effect. What thiall we fay of that man, whofe chief concern in this 
world, hath been the pleafures and amufements of it. He hath kept clear, 
indeed, of any great vice; but hath feea year after year pafs over him in the 
fame thou zhtlefs manner—one idle amufemeut following another; and every 
day (pent, firit in contriving fome new amulement ; ani then in cnyoy ing it. 
When fuch pleafureable men come to the clofe of life, and fay, as they matt 
fay, “it 1s finzhed; what they may be alked, 1s fixifoed ? The fealt, the 
dance, the j joyous meeting, are all now over!” 

.Serm. XXIJ. On the Day of Judzment—aweful and impreffive. 

Serm. XXIII. A fatistactory explanation of the text—** Rejoice 
evermore.” 

Serm. XXIV. On the rich Man and Lazarus. I:ferior to feveral 
publifhed difcourfes on the fame fubject ; confidered, cither as a com- 
pofition, or as a mere popular preachment. 

Serm. XXV. (and lait.) Onthe Peace of God contains nothing 
to arreft attention. 

The ** Hints,” we think, are unworthy their author; except the 
fecond. ‘ On the Lamb flain from the Foundation of the World,’ 
they exhibit nothing either new or ftrikinz. And the hypothelis in 
the ild. is more ingenious than juft. ‘* If men may be faved, ina 
ftate of nature through the merits of Chrift ; why fhould the Apottles 
be fo earneft in propagating the Chriftian religion ?” Surely, to point 
out, clearly and diftinctly, the rivht path, from which multitudes had 
ftrayed, and all were in great danger of wandering. The light of 
Nature was a dim ftar. Tinat of Revelation is the fun in full {plen- 
dor. Under the uncertain guidance of the for rmer, few, we conceive, 
could arrive fafe at the end of the:r journey, in proportion to thofe 
who enjoyed the per feet day. Yet, arriving fafe, they would be faved 
through the merits of Chri. But on this point we cannot, here, 
enlarge. Mr, Gilpin’s theory: is a mere fanciful effufion. 

In taking up thefe Sermons, as the production of a high literary 
character ; ‘and confides: ing them folely in this point of view ; perhaps, 
we fhould be femewhat dilappointed. And our after- decifion, cold 
and cautious, would ill accord with the vividnefs of our preconcep- 
tions. Poflibly, the idca of talents il fuited to the fubject—ot powers 
worn out by various exercife, or enfeebled by years, would recur to 
the fevercly-judging ming. But, in accepting the difcourfes before 
us as paltorals, initructions, and admonitions; as the cordial advice of 
a venerable clergyman, endeared to his pariinion ers by a lony life of 
piety and coyigcrpe we lofe, at once, the auchor in the triend 
and the father; the graces of eloquence, in the warmth of afleétion, 
And we reverence the adereflis of fuch a preacher as the voice of 
wifdom ; the @auncils of experience.* 
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Mufgrave’s Hiffory of the Irifh Rebellion. 
(Continued from P. 158.) 


N a large work like this, which contains fuch a variety of mifcel- 

laneous and important matter, it is not a little difficult to fele& 

fuch parts of it as to give a clear idea of its contents and to fix its 
jut ftandard of merit. 

Conceiving very highly of Sir R. Mufgrave for his extenfive 
information, judicious felection and arrangement of events, his 
manlinefs of fentiment, and of his claim on that account to public 
regard, we began our tafk under that impreffion in a former number, 
and now refume it. Having given a lift of the different orders, as the 
are ftyled, of thofe difatfeQed or contaminated fmaller focieties, “a 
paved the wayfor thofe more extenfive ravages here recorded ; we {hall 
proceed to notice a few particulars of the other orders. The origin of 
the Volunteers throughout the united kingdom need not be retraced, but 
the following account of the proceedings of that body formed in 
Ireland, ought not to be pafled over. After giving them full credit 
for their having fhown at firft not only the greateft refpe& for the 
laws, but the utmoft zeal in enforcing the execution of them; 
«¢ Government, we are foon told, were fo much intimidated by the 
volunteers, that they fhewed a degree of obeifance, and deference for 
their officers, bordering upon pufillanimity ; and popularity among 
that order became a certain ftep to perferment.” ‘‘ There is not a 
doubt, but that numbers of low and unprincipled men, (fuch as 
Napper Tandy, Bacon the taylor, and Matthew Dowling) enrolled 
among the volunteers, formed fchemes for fubverting the conftitution ; 
and their invitation to the Roman Catholics totake up arms ; as well as 
their earneft defire that they fhould be admitted to a participation of 
the elective franchife, were made with the hope of procuring their 
co-operation for that purpofe.” ‘** There is no doubt but that the 
flirtation between John and Peter (alluding to St. Peter and John 
Calvin) was formed during the exiftence of the volunteer iaftitution. 
Mr. Epmunp Burke had his eye upon this heterogeneous coalition 
between Roman Catholics and Prefbyterians, in the following paf- 
fage of his letier to Sir Hercules Langrifhe in the year 1792, on the 
claims of the former tothe clective franchife : “as to the low, thought- 
lefs, wild, and profligate, who have joined themfelves with thofe of 
other profeffions (meaning the prefbyterians,) but of the fame 
character, you are not to imagine, that for a moment I can fuppofe 
them to be met with any thing elfe, than the manly and enlightened 
energy of a firm government, fupported by the united efforts of all 
virtuous men ; if ever their proceedings fhould become fo confiderable 
as to demand its notice, I really think that fuch affociations fhould be 
crufhed in their very commencement.” ‘* It is ftated, continues Sit 
Richard, in the report ot the fecret Committee, and it is ftrily true, 
that the National Guards, who, in the year 1792, meditated the fub- 

verfion 
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verfion of the conftitution, fprung (fprang) from the volunteers. 
The principal argument ufed againit the Union, by the gentlemen 
who oppofed it, was, that the conftitution, as fettled in the year 1782, 
was perfect and therefore conclufive. How came it then, that a repre- 
fentative bedy of the whole nation in arms, and many of them con- 
fitting ef the very firft of our nobility and gentry, affembled for the 
exprefs purpofe of remedying the defects of that very conftitution, 
the year after it was eftablifhed? And it is very remarkable, that 
many members of both Houfes of Parliament, who were conftituent 
members of that mock parliament, were the molt fanguine oppofers 
of the Union,” ' 

The origin and appellation of Defenders, the next order, took its 
rife from a quarrel between the Roman Catholics and Prefbyterians ; 


“the former of whom under the banner of religion, armed themfelves 5 © 


and the latter affumed the title of Pcep-of-day boys, becaufe they 
vifited the houfes of their antagonifts at a very early hour in the 
morning, to fearch for arms.”’ A difcovery made inthe year 1789 
clearly proved, that thefe Defenders were fy{tematically organized 
tor offenfive, and not defenfive purpofes. ‘* Though the origin of 
the Defenders has been imputed to a particular quarrel, and dated 
from a certain period, we may fairly conclude, that they had trea- 
fonable and revolutionary fchemes, which were infpired by mil- 
fionaries from France, probably fome of their own clergy : and what 
corroborates this opinion is, that the fermentation among them en- 
creafed ; and kept pace with the difturbances of that kingdom.” ** In 
the year 17g2 and 1793, they broke out into open rebellion, and 
attacked, with deftruGtive rage, proteftants of every denomination, in 
the Counties of Dublin, Louth, Meath, Cavan, Monaghan, Rof- 
common, Weftmeath, Doncgal, Leitrim, Down, Mayo, Sligo, 
Derry, Limerick, and Wexford, and even in the county of Kerry. 
In fhort, we may venture to affert that, before the end of the year 
1793, they had fpread the feeds of combuttion over moft parts of 
Ireland.” From the envenomed hatred, with which the popifh mul- 
titude are infpired from their earlieft age by their clergy to a 
proteftant ftate, their proteftant fellow-fubje€ls, and to a con- 
nection with England; and which has appeared in various fhapes, 
fuch as levellers, white-boys, night-boys, united [rifhmen, and 
Defenders, we cannot be at a lofs to account for the origin of the 
latter. “hey are but a link of the fame chain ; they, like the white- 
boys, cement their union by oaths ; plunder or burn houfes, cut out 
the tongues, and cut off the ears of their tcllow-creaturcs, mangle, 
maim, or murder them ; and hough cattle, a barbarous practice which 
is peculiar to the favages of Ireland! 

The order of Orange-men, the next upon the lift, was inflituted by 
the Proteftants of the eflablifhed Church, to defeat the malignant 
defigns of the Defenders, to cherith a f{pirit of loyalty, and to rally 
round the throne, which was in imminent danger, ‘ They took 


their name for the purpofe of maintaining and defending the Con- 
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ftitution in Church and State, as fixed by the Prince of Orange at 
the glorious Revolution, which they regarded asa folemn and facred 
duty.” As their intentions were grofsly vilified and mifreprefented, 
Sir Richard obferves that “‘ the honourable General Knox, who com. 
manded at Dungannon in the fummer of 1798, aflured government, 
that the inftitution of Orange Lodges was of intinite ufe Rand that he 
would reft the fafety of the North on the fidelity of the Orange-men, 
who were enrolled in the yeomanry corps.” 

The firft Catholic Committee was eftablifhed in the qty of Dublin 
in 1757, with a view of procuring a reftoration ef thofe privileges 
of which they had formerly been deprived. An extract from a 
fpeech of Sir Hercules Langrifhe, their warm and unirorm aavocate, 
inthe Houle of Commons in 1792, will beft explain their real delign : 
‘* their publications, fays he, given gratis, were exhortations to the 
people never to be fatistied with any conceffion till the State itfel/f was 
conceded,”’ 

The United Trifhmen, with the honourable Simon Butler, and 
Theobald Wolf ‘Tone, their leaders, were the firft perfons who en- 
gaged themfelves in the fervice ef the Catholic Committee, who 
they informed, 


** Could not fucceed in their extenfive plan of emanciparion, unlefs it had 
the femblance, at leaft, of being fenctioned, and approved of by a confiderable 
number of Proteftants ; and knowing that the inhabitants of Beifaft, the mafs 
of whom are Calvinitts, had manitetted during the American war, when vo. 
luntec:ing flourithed, an earnett defire ot fubverting the Conititution, undcr 
the pretext of reforming it, propofed to fome republican friends in that town 
to conititute the fociety of United Irithmen, round whofe ftandard revolu. 
tionilts of every religious perfuafion were to rally. This propofal was em- 
braced with alacrity, and the firtt fociety of United Irifhmen fat at Beltait in 
Ottober 1791.’’—** Government,” continues Sir Richard, fome pzges after, 
** having received undoubted information that a general infurrection was me- 
ditated, iffued a proclamation on the eighth of December againit their aflem- 
bling, which truck fuch a terror into them that the national guards (as they 
daringly called themfelves) did not affemble ; and the only perfons who ap- 
peared on parade were A, H. Rowan. J. N. Tandy, and Carey the printers. 
For this meafure of precaution which faved the city from plunder and con- 
flagration, and its moft valuable inhabitants from affuilination, we are indebted 
to the Earl ot Clare, whofe wifdom, fagacity, and unabated fortitude, not. 
withftanding many plots which were formed to murder him, have preferved 
the kingdom of Ireland, on various vecations, from utter deftruction.” 

‘© The crv: organization of the United Lrifhmen, which our author next 
deferibes, was but a larger and ftronger branch of the fame tree of evil, rati- 
tied and rendered more poifonous by oaths.”’ 


In the next.place, Sir Richard treating of the ‘ predifpofing 
caufes of rebellion, particularly inthe Counties of Down and Antrim,” 
attributes them to the— 


*¢ Conitant communication with the American States, whofe fyftem of 
civil 
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civil polity the people of thofe counties very much adinired ; to the jealoufy 
of the linen drapers, who made immenfe fortunes, towards the nobility and 

ntry ;—the {mall divifion of farms in the North, which made the col- 
jection of tythes more vexatious and grievous than in the South ;—the viru. 
Jence of oppofition in vilifying and degrading adminiftration ;—and the filly 
timidity of the. members of adminittration (with the exception of Lord 
Cattlereagh hatiffomely noticed) in complimenting their accufers.”’ 


The origin of the Yesmanry needs no otherwife be noticed than as 
a ‘wife and falutary meafure which proved the falvation of the 
kingdom.” ? 

The military organization was of a yery different nature, and 
formed for the exprefs and fyftematic purpofe of arming for rebellion ; 
and it appears that through Mr. Tone, then refiding in France, the 
Irith Dire€tory had regular intormation of the defigns of the French 
at Bantry-bay. This introduces the ‘‘ foreign negotiation of the cou- 
Jpirators with the French Republic for affiftance,”’ which requires nocom- 
ment. The faét is clear and the conlequences are equally well known 
and deeply lamented. We are next prefentcd with ‘the pragre/s the 
leaders of the confpiracy made tothe end of the year 1797, in un/ting 
the prefbyterians and papifis.”” Here it is obfervable that the ** Ca- 
tholic committee fhewed much zeal in promoting this junétion ; but 
the exterminating fpirit which their fectaries fhewed during the re- 
bellion, in the counties of Dublin, Kildare, Carlow, Wicklow, 
Wextord, Mayo, and Sligo, proved that they were not fincere ; and 
that they meant to eftablifh exclufively their own religion, on the 
abolition of every other. We may fairly conclude then, that they 
meant merely to lull the fears and fufpicions of the prefbyterians, and 
not to unite with them.” 

In the courfe of this. fe€tion Sir Richard Mufgrave makes the fol- 
lowing judicious remark, and which deferves to be well weighed by 
every leader of a party. 

Experience,” favs he, ‘has fince evinced how much his Loid hip (Lord 
Moira) was miitaken, and the following incident proves how vain, how 
furiie, and abfurd it is for any perfon of high birth, and large fortune, to ex- 
pect to gain the affections of the populace, by looping to flat.er their pre. 
judices, For at a county meeting of United Irithmen held at Saintfield on 
the fourth of February, 1798, the following paragraph appeared in the courfe 
of their proceedings on ia day ;—nothing particular was done, except that 
Earl Moira’s character was difcutied at full length, to know whether he was 
a man to be depended on, or nor, by the people? It was agreed, that he was 
as great atyrant asthe Lord Licutenant, anda deeper detigning one,”’ 


The work before us having carried us forward through the links of 
that mafly chain of preparatory combinations, which was intended to 
bind all the proteftants in Ireland together, and confign them to one 
common ruin; and as it that were not horrible enough, with all its 
concomitant crimes, to overturn the Government ; nay, all order and 
Subordination ; and thereby to crumble Society into wretched indi- 

viduals, 
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viduals, brings us to the ‘* Breaking out of the Rebellion.” Ouy 
remarks upon this mult be referved for a future Number ; but we 
cannot difmifs the prefent article, without giving Sir Richard’s own 
account of what followed a refolution entered into by the rebel pro. 
vincial committees of Ulfter and Leinfter on the fame day, the 1gth 
February, 1798 ; and bothin the fame words, one at Armagh, the 
other at Dublin :—* that we will give no attention whatever to any 
attempt made by either Houfe of Parliament, to divert the public 
mind from the grand obje& we have in view; as nothing fhort of 
complete emancipation of our Country will fatisfy us.” This 
“« dreadful confpiracy, fays he, which aimed at the deftru€tion of 
Ireland, its feparation from England, and confequently the fub. 
verfion of the Britifh empire, was difcovered and defeated in the 
following manner by the wifdom and mercy of Providence. 

«© Mr. Thomas Reynolds, of the county of Kildare, where he had 
numerous and refpectable connections, was bred to the bufinefs of a 
filk manufacturer, which he followed for many years in the city of 
Dublin ; but having acquired a landed property at Kilkea caftle in 
his native county, he retired and refided there fome years previous 
to the rebellion, and had confiderable influence among the Ro- 
manitts. 

‘¢ Lord Fdward Fitzgerald and Oliver Bond, two leaders in the con- 
fpiracy, having for thefe reafons confidered him (as) a proper perfon 
to affift in forwarding their treafonable defigns, praétifed every art 
of fedu€tion to attach him to their caufe: and having at laft fuc- 
ceeded, he was fworn an United Irifhman at the houfe of Oliver 
Bond in Dublin in the beginning of 1797 ; was induced to accept 
the commiffion of colonel, the offices of treafurer and reprefentative 
of the county of Kildare, and at laft that of delegate for the province 
of Leinfter. 

“Soon after he was raifed to this elevated fituation in the union, 
having difcovered that the confpirators, inftead of intending to re- 
form the abufes of the State, and to abolith all religious diftin€tions, 
which was their proteffed obje& at firft, meditated the fubverfion of 
the Conftitution, the maflacre of the leading members of govern- 
ment, and of fuch perfons as thould oppofe their defigns, he re- 
folved to defeat them, by embracing the firlt opportunity of commu- 
nicating them to fome perfon in whom he could confide. 

‘‘ He had very great friendfhip and refpe& for Mr. Cope, an 
eminent merchant of the city of Dublin; who having lamented to 
him in the courfe of converfation, the crimes and atrocities, which 
were cunflantly committed; and which were undoubted fymptoms 
of an approaching rebellion, Mr. Reynolds, upon whom his con- 
verfation made a very deep impreffion, faid, that he knew a perfon 
conneéted with the united Irifhmen, who he believed would defeat 
their nefarious projects by communicating them to Government ; in 
order tg make an atonement for a crime he had committed in joining 
them. Mr. Cope aflured him, that fuch a perfon would obtain " 
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higheft honours, and pecuniary rewards, and that he would be ad- 
mired and applauded by the moft virtuous and valuable portion of 
fociety. But Mr. Reynolds faid nothing could tempt him to come 
forward and avow himfelf. However, after the moft earneft and 
refling folicitations made on the part of Mr. Cope, for whom he 
filial reverence, he faid, that his friend would appear in perfon, 
and difclofe the particulars of the plot, on the tollowing conditions : 
That he thould not profecute any united Irifhmen ; that the channel 
through which the information came fhould be kept a fecret, at Jealt 
for atime ; that as his life would be in danger upon its being known, 
and he muft leave the country, and go to England till matters were 
fettled, which would derange his affairs, and put him to confiderable 
expence, he expected to receive fome compenfation. M . Cope then 
told him, that he might draw on him tor any fum not exceeding five 
hundred guineas. On that he told Mr. Cope, that the Leiniter 
Delegates were to mect at Oliver Bond's, &c. In confequence of 
this jultice Swan, attended by twelve ferjeants in coloured cloths, ar- 
reited the Leinfter De!egates, thirteen in number, while fitting in 
council in the houfe ot Oliver Bond, and feized at the fame time the 
papers which led to the difcovery of the plot, and the intended in- 
furreCtion.”’ 

The danger and dreadtul c-nfequences of this plot may partly be 
calculated from a paffage a few pages atter.—‘** The caitle was to 
have been attacked in tront and in rear, by two defperate bands of 
ruffians armed with piftols and cutlaties. A feleét party was to have 
afcended with long ladders into the bed chambers of the principal 
members of Government, and to have murdered them, or carricd 
them off as hoftages. The city was to have been fet on fire in dit- 
ferent places; and the bafon which fupplied it with water, and 
the pipes through which it was conveyed, were to have been 


deftroyed.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


Memoirs of the late Mrs. Rebinfon, written by Herfelf. With fome 
Pofthumous Pieces, In four Vols. 12mo. Pp. 780, 11. 1s. Philips. 
London. 1801. 





HESE Memoirs are introduced by a prefatory ‘* advertifement” 
profeffedly written by Mifs Robinfon who, in humble imi- 
tation of the Godwinian fchooi, fubferibes herfelf fimply Mary, 
Mary, it appears, is not the young lady’s name, for fhe was 
thriftened Maria, and fo her mother invariably calls her in thefe 
Memoirs ; but then the aflumption of it has an air of dignified con- 
tempt for that antiquated and fuperftitious ceremony ; and is, befides, 

“' fo like a@ genious !” ' 
Mary (fince Mary fhe choofes to be) is not, however, without a 
fufpicion 
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fafpicion that her motives for t!iis extraordinary publication, may be 

ueflioned with fame degree of feverity. She, theretore, intorms 
the reader that it is given to the world at the exprefs requctt of a 
dying parent: ‘added to the iacred obligation —— on her,” the 
continues, ** it is impotlible that the can feel indifferent mn the 
vindication of a being fo beloved.” 

If Mifs Robinfon fancied thefe Memoirs, partial as th¢y are, would 
contribute to the vindication of her mother, we mutt bake the 
hberty of remarking that we do not much admire the correctnefs of 
her principles, or the foundnefs of her underftanding. 

Tothe concluding paragraph of this *¢ advertifement” we have 
objeQions of the ftrongeft kind. ‘ Dear fatuted parent! you are 
now obeyed. It, when we meet again before the throne of our 
Creator, to receive the award of that BEING who jadgeth all hearts— 
if then, by one approving {mile, you inform me that { have rue 
FILLED MY DUTY, I (hall have my reward,” 

This is Aippant, ignorant, and prophane. If Mifs Robinfon will 
look into an old fafhioned book, called the Bible, fhe will find that 
en the great day fhe fpeaks of, the difpenfacion of * rewards” will 
be in other hands than thofe ot her ‘* fainted: mother 3”) who will 
then fearcely tceel an inclination to ** fmile,” 
having lett behind her an apology for adultery ; or to ‘ approve’ of 
the obedience of her daughter, ia giving the vain and licentious nar- 


rative to the world. 
me oN 


Mary Robinfon was born in 1758, and, as fhe was deftined to 
play aconfpicuous pert in the world (for fo the fancies), in a great 
fiorm. She had three brothers, wha) were uncommonly handfome ; 
for herfclf ‘* fhe was fw arthy, inca aie : were fingularly large in pros 
portion to her face, which was fmall and round; exhibiting 
features marked wih the moit peative and melancholy cait.” 


P. IT. 
With the lady’s leave, the features fhe defcribes are rarely, if ever, 


of the melancholy cait; but having, like mafter Sicphen, heard that 
it was gentlewoman- like, to be fad, the labours this point cx- 
ceedingly: the world, fhe inceifantly repeats, has millaken my 


character ; it fuppofed me gay and thoughtlefs; whereas, I have 


ever been the victim of m elancholy ! !! 

As toon as the could read, her gre at delight ** was that of learning 
epitaphs aad mouumental inte rip tions’ —more melan ‘choly—and ** at 
feven years old ihe fang the he wvy hours fo pathetically, that her 
mother never could bear to hear the flanzas repeated.” With all 
thefe accomplifh ucats, it is not to be wondered at, that “ fhe was 
flattered and praifed into a belief that fhe was a being of fuperior 
order :” p. 22, efpecially, when we recolleét, (what we read in the 
AcXt Page} that {he wore * the finett cambrick, and flept in a bed s 
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the richeit crimfon damafk:” very probably too, fhe drank wine 
every day alter her dinner: but this {] 
But this life was too good to lait always. Her father ** who pof- 


fetled a liberal, « nlightened, and iInvenu us fi ul, and whofe fenfe of 


" does not m nti ny. 


, , ; > = ? *s7 
honour was delicate even to faftidicusne/s,” v. 21, had toolifthly em- 


barked his property in a fithing fcheme on the **7/land” of La- 
brador; and farther to jultity his daughter's high charadter of him, 


J } 


abandoned his wife, and Lived in open adultery with a woman he 
had carried out from England! His property he loft, but he 
brought back his miltrefs “* with wh m he public ‘ly refided 3°’ anJ 
declared—mark his liberality and nice fenfe of honour—that though 
he would not live with his wite he bene lreadily pay tor her board!!!” 


rp, 20. And this wanton expofure of the errors and vices of a 


parent whofe bones have long fince mouldered to duit; this grofs a 
impure detail of a licentious amour, is the meritorious aét for 
which the « publifher” is to receive an * appro\ ing fpitle” in the 
prefence of her Creator! Intatuated voung woman! better had it 
been, O. infinitely better, if the whole had been committed 
earth, with the remains of your unfortunate mother. 

Abandoned by her hufband, Mrs. Darby (Mrs. R.’s_ mother) 
Opens { a fchool, in whi h the had a Very fair prot px ct of fuccefs : 


‘ —* : 
when Mr. Darby “Sa man ot exqguiiite teclings, of a proud heart, 


} 23 <a ‘ 4} . a¢ 
and tenacious of fame,” P. 42, compel led her to thut it up 3 and 
leaving her to ftarve, returned very judiciou!ly to America. “* When 


he took leave of my mother, fays Mrs. R. his « outa words were 
thefe—I never fhall forget them—** Take car a at no difhoi rf: alls 
upon my daughter. Li the is not fafe at my return I will azarhilete 
you.” p.4ag. It Mr. D. really made ule of thefe words, and we 
have his pious davehter’s authority for it, he mutt have been a 
profiivate brute, whofe head was, to all appearance, as corrupt 
heart. 

It was at this period that Mifs Darby, now about fitteen, firit 
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th woht of appearing on the lage. About this time, too, a Jover 
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prefented himlelf, and her mother ‘f was more than half inclined to 
. } . 9) ~ ; = . . Bao he. ‘ lass Ta) * ; 

favour his addrefles:” the injun@tion of her hufband became every 


hour more indelibly impre! fied on her memory: the knew his 


fiern and invincible fenfe of banour too well to h rard the thought of 


awak hiner it to vengeance,” P. $26 L ints Geiicate al}! vfion ot VIrs, 
R bir “ny tothe fragile tenure of her own Virtue, 1s not il placed by 


oe 3 : 
tie lide of thie extra 
fenfe ot honour,” wv 


rdinarv compliment to her father’s ** invincible 
J ‘ . : 


sich conlilted, as far as we have feen, 10 im- 


Wereareihes . eal ai (. l-enece 4 
povei mhng his tamtly, and i i it}; “as ‘ . Wiie, to rey ut 
Ty 7+ ~—- j . - e j 
Ms Old age in the arms of 2 itrumy; : 

Mifs Darby's lover, however, turns out a married man; and the 
tent oan EFT: =o Ware ee ee 
lage icain becomes the favourite object, when the 1 rvention of 


A TY) , « - ‘ . he fo *- } » es? 4 
Mr. at Niion, throws if, once more, at2 ciitance. Une evening 
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a party of fix was propofed for the following Susday. Greenwich 
was the place fixedon, and we prepared-tor a day of recreation. ]t 
was then the falhion to wear filks. I remember that J] wore a night 
gown of pale blue luftring, with a chip hat, trimmed with ribbands 
of the fame colour. Never was | drelied fo perteetly to my own 
fa:isfaction; | anticipated a da of admiration.’ 

** On cur ftopping ‘at the Star and Garter at Greenwich” (where, by 
the bye, there is no fuch fign) ¢ the perfon who came to band me 
from the carriage was Mr. Stagmore: be prefented his young friend— 
that friend who was ordained to be MY HUSBAND.” P. 58. 

Mr. Robinfon gained the mother’s affeciions by presenting her 
with §* religious books,” and the daughter’s, in the ulual way, 
*< When the day of my wedding was fixed, it was thought neceffary 


thet atotal revolution (hould take place in my external appearance. [ 


had always worn the drefs of a child—Still fo juvenile was my ap- 
pearance, tat even two years afi er my marriage, I was ufually ac- 
cofted with the appellation of AL/s; whenever [ entered a thop. 
My manners were no les Fev than my appearance,” &c. 
Pp. 68. 

Our hercine’s memory feems never to have got out of pupillage: 
fhe forgets herfelf rein one paragraph to another: juft before fhe ha 
faid; * My perfon improved daily ; yet a fort of dignified air, which 
from a child I had acquired, effectually fhielded me from the at- 
tacks of impertinénce,” &c. Pp. 55. However this may be, it ap- 
pears that fhe made no ule of the good books with which Mr. R. had 
furn died her mother: even at the altar, fays fhe, ‘* I well remember 
that while | was pronouncing the marriage vow, my fancy involun- 
tarily wandered to that feene (Drury Lane) gat [ had hoped to 
fupport myfelf with ec/at, and reputation!!!” p. 69. It was not 
dificult to difcover how a vow, made amidit fuch diltraction, 
would be kept: and irs. Robinfon took efpecial care that no au- 
guries raiicd on the levity of her behaviour atthat moment, fhould be 
talfitied, 

‘The remainder of thefe Memoirs is extremely reprehenfible. We 
will not rake into the kennels of licentioufnefs; nor wound the 
peace of any virtuous woman, with a recapitulation of the impror 
prietics into which the blandifhments of.a profligate fedudtrefs, acting 
upon the inconfideratenefs of youth, may have heretofore drawa her 
father, brother or hufband, 

And yet, even this part of Mrs. Robinfon’s hiftory. may not be 


seltosether without its ule. It will, we flatter ourfelyes, deter men of 


fenie from communicating either as agents, or principals, with 3 
foribbling lady ot pleafure ; ; when they fee in thefe pages, that their 
moft fecret negotiations are noted down, and arranged for publicas 
tion by a * fainted mother,” and recommen ded, on her death bed, 
to the carc of a daughter, w ho {eems. to tound her hopes of future 
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happinefs on the exactitude with which the has given the deteftable 
narrative to the world ! 

The ftrumpets (for we fhall always call a fpade a fpade), the 
ftrumpets of our forefather’s days left no ** memoirs :”’ even Moll 
Cut-purie is indebted toa ftronger pen for her celebrity. Jt was not till 
our unha py times, that the Bellamys, the Gooches, the Badeleys, 
and the Robinfons, impatient of poithumous diferace, fnatched the 
pen, and voluntarily obtruded themf{elves, and their admirers, on the 
feorn and atv-horrence of their contemporaries! Still, we repeat thefe 
things may have their ufe. 

Mrs. R. continues her Memoirs only to the beginning of -the 
fecond volume; they are compleated by a friend :.who certainly 
writes much better than the lady ; though we ao not greatly ad- 
mire his talte,* or even his delicacy. 

The third volume confits of a republication from the Mornin 
Pott, and a fragment of an unpublifhed novel called Jafper. The 
Jatter, of courie, is no objc& of criticifm: and of the former, “ the 
Sy!lphi',” ic is fufficient to fay that if ithad been fuffered to remain 
where it originally appeared, no great regret would have been exs 
cited in any human breaft. Itis at once filly and uuprincipled, 

But this lady, who in the pride of genius, talks with fuch cons 
tempt of the ** niggzardly,” and ‘*low-minded patronage” of the no- 
bility, and who, therefore, magnanimoufly fubmitted to write for the 
Editors of the Morning Poft at the rate of three and fixpence a paras 
graph—Did fhe find in them the Jiberal protectors of talents in 
diitrefs ? O, yes ;—** She continued,” fays her Biographer, ** though 
with dificulty, and at many intervals, her literary avocations. When 
neceflitated by pain and languor, to limit her exertious, her unfeeling 
employers accufed her of negligence? !!” (Vol. IL. Pp. 156.) And 


= — —~— 





* His tafte, in poetry at leaft, may be eftimated with tolerable exactnefs 
from his fubjoining to this volume, what he is plealed tocall ‘* a beautitul 
Paftoral Elegy in remembrance of our charming Poetels, by P, Pindas.’” 


Farewell to the nymph of my heart! 
Farewell to the cottage and vine! 

From thefe witha tear will I part, 
When pleafure fo often was mine. 


Remembrance fhall dwell on her {mile, 
And dwell on her lute and her fong ; 
That fweetly my hours to beguile 
Oft echoed the valleys along. 


This is the true ‘* butterewoman’s rate to market.’”? A girl, fcarce out 
of hes fampler, would rhyme you fo for ten hours together, The ** Elegy,’’ 
in fhort, is as filly and contemptible as its author, & c’eft beaucoup 
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1 . + 4 
will you, after this, pere/er the patronage of the oreat?—tu nobillum 
maya atria curas f 

‘The fourth volume opens with “4 very long poem in blank ver fe, 
callea-the Progrefs of Liberey. It is literally—** a tule 
‘ ‘Told by an idiot, full of found and tury, 


ewer ys ~£' 
** Signifying noting. 


And this leads us to foeak of Mrs. Robinfon’s poetical abilities, 
Long and inceflant practice, (for the tells us, that fhe perfevered in 
wrivag verfes from her intancy) had given her uncommon command 
of poe etic language; to which mutt be ; mer an ear exquifitely cor. 

ct But thefe | condi tute all her merit. She had neither genius, 
nor invention, nor a mind turnifhed with Ilterature of any kind. 
Hence her works are jojune, and uninterefting ; and never fail to dif- 
appoint the reacer by the lamenefs end im potency of their con- 
clufions. ‘Lhe imbecility of her mind is teen yet more ftronely in 
her novels, which are now, indeed, univerfally configned to con- 
tempt, 

‘This volume concludes with ‘¢ tributary lines addrefled to Mrs, 
Robinfon, with her aniwers.” Of thefe we have litle to fay: they 
are {uch as every handfome woman, in Mis. Robinfon’s fituation, 


may expect; and, indeed with the exception of a ftranze piece of 


abfurdity by a perfon who ts here called, tar excellence, the POET 
Colridce, do no difcredit to their writers. 


We have done with Mrs. Robinfon; but we have yet a word to 


gy of her daughter, and it fhall be a ferious one. By what ob! iquity 


in reafoning, has this young lady convinced herfeif, that the repu- 
tation of her “ fainted parent,” will be benefitted by boafting of an 
acquaintance with Peter Pindar; with an ignorant and profligate 
wretc *e W is infects like the plague, and who, like the plague, fhould 
have every houfe he unhappily enters, markcd with the crofs, the 
fien of danger? ‘True it is, that Mrs. R. whofe habits of life 
neceflari'y excluded ber from the hi ghett orders of focicty, affected 
to defoile what fhe could not enjoy, and collected a knot of Jacobins 
(we ‘peal what we know) at her houfe, to whom Peter, who br royohe 
the neceflary adjuncts, bawdry, and b'afphemy, was probably a wel- 
come accefion. Stil we do not think fuch an acquaintance a 
mattercf exultation. Add tothis, that the letters of this abandoned 
old man are—not a difgrace to himfelf, for that nothing can be-—but 


a real revroach to her to Who m they were written, In the lait ot 


them, Vol IV. P. 199, he atrem i to comfort this poor WoOMldall, 
then lying on her death-bed, by telling her, that “* though he is 
much older than fhe is, yet he thinks Pha devil at a ereat diftance 
from him!!!” ergo, that he muft needs Le at a greater diftance from 
her. might: days after this con/oletary hint, fhe was called to appear 


beiore her Maker! At feventy, the devil, to ul! fe Peter Pindar’s own 
words, can be at no vreat diftance from him. ‘lhe hoary finner will 
Jaugh at this——but let hin yet remeraber “ while time is,’’ the fate of 

tne 
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the evil fervant. ‘* Whe Lord of ‘that fervant fhall come in a day 
when he looketh not for him, and in an hour that he is not aware of: 
and fhall cur him afunder, ind :ppoint him his portion with the hy . 
pocrit. ‘S$: there thal l be wee pine and gna hing of tceth.”’ 

«We are glad to fin ‘, from thefe Memoirs, that Mrs, Robinfon 
Ripa’ at-d her daughter fhould receive, out of the annuity the obtained 
from the P. of W. two hund ed and fifty pounds a-year for life. 
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Political Reeolie Tons relative to Eoytt ; containing Obfervations on its ie 
vernment under the Mamailuks , its Gesgraphical Pofttt; m3 its intris 
and exiriniic Rej; grteed us rela edn hort, ince to Eng land end France; 
and its dan ers to bing land in the Polle fion of France: with a Narra- 
tive of the Ever- Memo able Britifp C. vipargn in the Spring of 18Cl. 
By George “Shay Ke fg. late his Maj ‘ity’s Conful General in 
Egvyt; and atta: hed to the Comman ler in Chief during the above 
glorious Campaign, §$vo. Pp. 228. 6s. Cadell and Davics. 
1800. 


eri olitical Recolle@tions, relating to a country which has, 
of late, attracted an unutual portion of public attention, cannot 
fail to prove highly intereitine, at fuch a crifis as the prefent, woen, 
by the conc lufion of a peace, between this coun ny iad I rance, lhu- 
rope has been thrown tito a new, moft © traord inary, and, in our 
mind, moft alarm: ing, fituation. Mr. Balowin’s long refidcnece in 
Eeypt, in an official capacity, joined to his thirft for knowledge, his 
ardor of refearch, and, though fait not leaft, his honett affetion for 
his n ative foil, have qual fied hm, in a peculiar manner, for forming 
a jut eftimate of its politive, comparative, and deisceapie importance, 
and for conveying a large fund of aki ‘ful information to his readers. 
Mr. B. has ever ‘confi idered our abi lity to preferve a communication 
with India, by the way of Igypt, as an object of confegquence to 
Great Britain, both ia a political and comme: cial point of view. 

© T arrived at Alexandria in July 17765, and fucceeded very profperoul fy in 
eftablithing a direct commerce from England to Egypt ; the navigation from 
India quite up to Suez had been ex; plored, and a tai r pr ie was opcned of 
fe cing my plan of eftab ihr no acommer i! communication between Eeyp and 
India equally fuccefstul, In 1776, 1777, and an (hips were arnving at 
Alexandria from Eaoland, and at Suez trom India at the fame ime. We 
oye fed our bow] of the Gin s¢ Sy the Thi IMCS, and the Nile, and from the 
top of the i ramid drat k pi O:petl ity to ky it land. 

1 had had the farisfieticn alfo to convey the firft advices of the war in 
1778, to the Eat Ind ae hy means of which we were enabled, to the 
aftonithment of all Englund, when the news arrived, to expel the Fren hh 
from India before fuccours could reach them, and to add uicir pofletiions to 
Our own,’”’ 


The jealoufy of the Turks ae ey foon deprived us of this 
advantage, and a command w as if fued trom the Poste, which com- 
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lied Mr. Baldwin to return to England. The author’s view of the 
Turkith empire is fuch as muft correfpond with the notions of cyery 
man who has paid the fmul'ett attention to its fituation and circum. 
ftances, Its duratwwn or fail muft depend, ex lutively, on the will 
and the interefts of the furrounding Powers ; tor it has, within itfclf, 
no one principle of felf prefervation ; no one means of fecurity! But 
we mutt follow him in his reprefentations of the importance of Evype 
to this country. 

« 7 faw from my vifits into Egypt, that the fituation was ee of in. 
finite advantage to England, both as to conunercial and political defign. | 
meant no more, indeed, th in commerce; but I faw that that commerce 
would fubferve to gre: at po litical deflig ns 

‘© T profecuted my Y thy and offered by letter, in 1775, to the Court 
of Directors, to ferve their interefts in the event of a AL PM war, by ips 
piizing their fettlements ; and ] executed my propotition, ‘The Frenc h have 
been twice expelled from India, in i fs than three months after the declara- 
tion of the war, by an effect of ny advices from Egypt. Perhaps, as a cone 
fequence of chefe Shestidns, T may have been a principal in producing the late 
events in © 14 pte 

The French were very fore at the effet of mv difpatches from Eeypt, 
Tt was treating them with an alacrity which rather furprifed them. They 
began ? eX: ile i what Egypt might be worth to France. I had feen it, and 
were ! e F; ach not to fee it? T hey fe nt Commandant de Truguet, in 1785, 
to c ne ide a treary with the Beys of Egypt: he facceeded, Upon his ree 
turn to Paris, the French were fo captty rated by his report as to meditate the 
conqueft of Exypr.”’ 

 Governmen was informed of thefe things: they fent for me. I had 
been in England from the begin InINg of the year 1781 ; plundered by the 


‘ ) 
execution of that damnable command ; plu ndered afterward s, on the plains of 


Antioch, by thieves ; fot through the right arm, deftitute, and etitioning 
for jultice. I received a fummon fram Mr. Dondas to attend the India 
Board, and Lattended, Mr, Dundas informed me of the intelligence which 
had een received, and afked me what I thought cf it. J anfwered, that I 
thouy! shot it; and fo ditcuffing the queftion for fome time, he concluded 
with | de! ‘ ig that Twauld take the matter into my fericus confideration, and 
view it in all its bearings: to fay, ** as to its geographical relations ; as ta 


tm 
efit 


2ts in trinfi c and extrinfic refource $5 as tO 1! $ means “ol defence ; as to its Ime 


+ way to France ; as to ifs danger to Eng! and, &c. &c. Kc. and 
ata vouD, and | prefent to the Bore, a Memorial tl.ereupon, 

This injunction from Mit, Dundas, pr duced the Memorial prefented to 
the reader at the head of the + Nahasha al Recollee Ons, entitled Speculations 
on the Struarion and Refources of Egvpr: and on whi ich hits Majeity’s Minifters 
were induced to advife his Maiefy to a da Contu!.General to * 2) - and 
nominally recommending the Witter as fit to be entratled with the bud els of 
obferving from that poston, the motions of the Piatt. and of Keey ng our 
{ettleme Luts mn li aia ‘ mevnjio0Ff ther ay rer fe rity ‘ nd eovernment. 

‘Twas foon after honoured with h’s Majetty’s comnifien and command 
to repair to my poil ; ond on the 1$ih ot December, 1756, I had entered on 
the functions of my othce at a aigensel 

It is not to be fuppofed that a man, witha mind fo active as that of 

Mr. 
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Mr. B. could remain a paifive fpeciator of the political events which 
were pafling in the country in which he refided. He formed an ac- 

aintanee with that extraordinary man Gazce Hefizn Patha, which 
Jafted ti] the departure of the latter from F vypt to conduct the war 
againit Ruffia. Nor was our author inattentive to public occurrences 
in this quatter of the plobe, 

“ ] was obferving, as the time revolved, the revolutions it breught in its 
career. I faw the diforéers and convulfiors of France ten ding to the confe. 

uences we have feen. [was attentive to the impending adeno of unavoid. 
able war. It happened, and I conveyed the account of it fo early to India 
as to enable the Governor General (as he profell cs candidly to have done upon 
the credit of my report) toexpel the French from Tndia, and to decide the fate 
of the war in that country a fecond time, to the great honour and incalculuble 
advantage of England. 

“Tn 1796, J was apprifed of the departure of the ing: fguadron from the 
Texel, bound, with troops, to the Cape of Good EH Pes 3 nd I had the goed 
fortune to trebdonit this intelligence to Admiral Elphinftone to India, in time 
to enable the fqaadron to return to the Cape, and to capture the Dutch fqua. 
dron, and to fave that valuable conquest to our country. 

“In 1746, I had to counteract a public midion catrusted to the agency of 
Tinville, routes to the nororious Public Accufer Pinville, who was arrived 
if Cairo expre fsly to inveigle the Beys of Fg; pt into the detigns of the French, 
and particularly to obtain confent to their project ¢ f pafling an army thro ugh 
Fey pr, to the Euit Indies, by the Red Sea, in order to itrengthen Tippoo, 
and finally to annthilate the Britifh dominion in the Eaft Indies: and J did 
counteract it. Tinville is known to have faid, upon his reture to AleXan- 
dria difappointed, * Ils ne nous veulent pas de gré, ts nous auront de force.’” 
6 Mais, comment ferez vous pour embarquer vos troupes fur la Mer Rouge ?” 
*€ Nous v tranfporterons des vatffesux en charpente.’? It appeared here, that 
the Republicans were bent at this time upon the invafion of Egypt. Perhaps 
the term of patiing to India, was only a pretext to get eulier Ps ficfiion of 
Egypt, as a prelude to the rest. One would not think that this was a time 
to withdraw our attention irom E Ae ; to abolith even the office w hich was 
ape pointed esp éciully to w atch over this cheis fo long recognized design! 

© Ip.3s. however, tree, that about chis time I received an official Jetier, ine 
\ ming, me, that his Majesty, even #38 ir years before, had heen advifcd, that 

lie Ofhce of Conful in Fs gypt was becoine unnecefiary, and that ot courle the 
ofite from that tin'e had been abolifhed. 

Who it was that could have given fuch advice to his Maje Ry itis 
not eafy to conjecture, but the weaknets and impclicy of it were fully 
demonitrated by fubfec quent events. Mr. Bb. left Egypt in March 
17983 aiid went to-Paimos, anc, from thence, to Chifmé ; where,’ 
he (Ciis US3 ©The Grecks would come round me evcry nicht and 
dance the Carn aynole, ‘The Tarks were all contaminated : they 
would bey God's blefiing on the ar:ns of Pafswan Ovlott, the rebel : 
they wtré tured of thetr conditio n, they { aid 4 it was trme to be men,’” 
Mr, B. foon after re pa fred to Vie nna, W here he had an intervicw with 
Daron THuGuT, 


s honoured me with his eftcem, I explained 
> 4 to 


- . 
‘ 


that eminent Statelinan, 


*’ Who, froma very old date, ha 
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to him the precipice to which the very throne of Conftantinople was expokd 
in the danger of Acri. "The publi lx is not aware, perhaps, of the extent of 
that danger, and of the fervice done to their country by the gallant handfal 
of men who delended chat place, and forced the flower of France to retreat, 

Ele faw and underitond the danger, and applauded my conception and obfer. 


vation of thefe things: he faw, in the re prefentation of this danger realized to 
his mind, another ie of dangers rolling, and accumulating as they rolf 
alonz, more ferious to the cule ol order ne of government than any thing 
before attempted. Bonaparte alluded to it upon his return to France, when 


T 


addreffing the Council f ym hts : afrped throne, he faid to them, a, y 


Beginneth the xra of ‘edelutione ;”’? making light, in compo of what he 


hed to do, of all that had been done before. It was by this unbounded dif 
play of ent erprife, of victory, of congueit, that he won the army to his 
caute, Mr. de Thugut : appeared to me to have confidered it with attention: 


§o/ 
he appeared to me to have ynderftood it in its magnitude ; he appears to me 
it ‘ 
to have adapted himfelf t» the policy which it impofed!” 


When it was refolved, by our Government, to make a great 
effort for expelling the French trom Egypt, Mr. Baldwin, who was 
then at Naples, received an invitation to accompany the expedition, 
which he, very patriotically, accepted. 


“ Here,’? he fays, “‘ lL enter upon my compaign. The Reacer wil! pes 
rufe, at all events, in the following pages, eifujions of an arduous and pa- 
triotic turn of mind: he will fee that I hed calculated upon the invalion of 
Fegypt fixteen years ago, xs much trom the ordinary fuciuations in the tide of 
power, as from the natural avidity of power in the bofoms of men. As the 
tide ebbs on one fide, it muit neceffurily flow on the other. I contider Egypt 
¢s conquend by the arms of England. I have attempted to do juftice to the 


J 
> 


brave feldiers who cor acred it. It is a queftion now, wheilher we fhould 
keep is? That we fhould keep it appeers to me to be a matier of Largs 
that we ought to keep ut, is to be feen in its worth; in its impo ance to 
the commerce 3 and im ihat, to ail the other interefts of the ftate.” 


In this fentiment we heartily concur; and if we had before har- 
boured any doubt on the fubject, the perufal of this volume would 
effeClually have expelled it from our minds. But Minifters, with the 
fame information before them, for all the facts in poticflion of 2 Mr. 
BK. were early communicated to them, have thought proper to decide 
otherwiie ;—cn what grounds it is inpoflible for us to conjecture ! and 


' 


to deprive the country cf all the fruits of the fplendid victories of our 
Fleets and aru.ics ! 

Of the produce and commercial refources of Egypt fome idea may 
bc formed fiom the following brief itatement : 


Were it nee ‘dtul, ] could enter into a detail of the various produftions of 


, } : ? 1 . oF . - 
Fevpr; buat fufictent for the prefent purpole may be to aver trom obfervation 


f 
of my own, that having fupplied her natural wants, fhe can fend annualiy a 
- ra. F ' 7S ’ > ° 
thouland thips «broad v ih her foperfluous productions. 


¢ She ts 


. : r 7 - 
he magazine of ay the trade of Yemen ; Re. mart for all the 
7 . . . . . . ’ 
coffee and rich gums of that proud territory : fhe is om gezine to all the 


interior parts ot Africa, lh tae gold duit, iVOly : dias drugs ; the § 
the 
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| she act , } e . 
the refort of all the traders of the worlds it feems a common centre of unie 
yerfalconmere: the coin of all the worid is current here,”” 


This countiv, we find, though accefMfible on all fides, is yet capable 
of defence aziinit the moft powerful affalane. 


“Egypt ts acceffible on all fides, hecaufe of the ienorance and want of dif. 
cipline in its prefent pofleflors. All the avenues to it are open and un. 
warded. 

Alexandria has two ports. The old port, which is fafe, and can con. 
tuin 2s ey {hips as the greateft power can fend ageinil it; and the New 
Port, which is un ley and exception: ible on many accounts, The enuance 
> both i is from ihe wide fea, offering no kind of fhelter, or hardly anchoring 
ground antl the {up is in the heart of the town, Cattles properly di:pofi 
toguard the entrafice to thefe ports might defy all the powers of the globe. 

‘¢ Aboukir is a {mall port, Kaft-north-Eatt of Alexsndrio, of neatly the 

fame defcription in point ct : Ls ead The interval along the coaft is rock 
gnd dangerous. ‘The Rofetta branch of the Nile is navigable to fmall veffels, 
but none of force fufiicient to cover a landing can approa ch i ui. ©All alorg the 
coalt of the Delta is fhoal to the Dimiats branch, which admits of vefiels of 
greater burthen, but not of a capacity to force a fooiing againit any well. 
directed reuitance ; and further slong the coaft to op and Acti is worfe, 
The boundary on the land Eaitward, is a fandy defart; and following the 
live which feparates this defart from the fertile lend ot "Eo Pp’, quite up to 
the meridian of Suez, has no habitable {pot within an army’s march of twelve 
days. 

«At Suez we are vulnerable to a fleet; but Suez is feparated from the ine 
habited land by a defart of three days’ march ; and a fortification calculated to 
defend the town and watering-place for forty days, would deteat the beit efforts 
of an enemy ; no fleet being able to contain flore of water for an army, after 
fo long a voyage, that w ould fupply a longer term ; and none is to be found 
hear enough io upply the indifpentable reed of it. 

“ Purfuing this line of feparation in a parallel with the Red Sea, running 
fouthward quite up to the latirade of Coflir, there is no poffible acces by fea 5 
and Coflir, guarded by a fort, would equally repel all atracks on that fide. 
Not a fing le. communication befides, from the Red Sea to the inhabired land 
pf Egypt, all the way fouth to the cataraéts ; and above them are an inoffen. 
five race of people. On the oppofite fide of the Nile, bevond 1's fertile mar. 
gin, all the way down to the Mediterrancan Sea, are the great defarts of 
Lybia, and Barea. This fingular and invaluable fituaticn is, from the de- 
fencelefs condition it is in, expofed to invafion from the weakett of European 
adventurers: but a marfhaled ;ower 1n poll {Tr fion of it might be inexpugrable. 
The aQual EAC a would form to difcipline, as the Jndicns, and beina 
condition to contribute to its defence. ‘They are robat and pliant, inured to 
futivuc, and very indifferent as to their condition in hfe. 

In his oth Chapter Mr. B. confiders the importance of Egypt to 
France, and the ability of the latter to conquer the country, 

“France, in poffeffion of Feypr, would potlefs the matter-key to all the 
trading nations of theearh, Enlightened, as the (imes are, in the general 
arts ct stale esa and commerce, fhe might make it the emporium of the 
world: fhe nigh it make it the aave of the Kailern world, hy the facility fhe 
would command of tranfporting her forces thither, by farprife, in any number, 
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and at any time; and England would hold her poffeffions in India, at the 
mercy of France.’ 

Thefe obfervations, : fhould be obferved, were written in 1785, 

In his Efflay on the Phague, our author faysy that * Pettlential 
humour, which walt the difeafe called the Plague, is an acid, 
and that it will quitthe human bady to fly to the oi! which it prefers,” 
And he cites various inflances in wiich the exteznal application of oj] 
has cured perfons afilicted with the plague, 

Copious 48 st extracts from this] pul blic cation have already bee en, 
we cannot refilt the pleafure of laying before our Readers, Mr. B,’s 
account of the landing of our troops in Eaypt, of which he was: an 
eye-witnefs, It difplays heroifm in its bet form, engaged in the beft 
of caufes, and accomplifhing the beit of purpotes. ‘It fhews Britith 
valour, in a flate of proud p' e-cniint mce, firm, diznihed, invincible, 
It excites, ina Britifh mind, the nobleft of fentiments; in a Britih 
bofum, the moti eratfy Ing emotions. 


* At about day-light, the whole divifion were arrived at the rendezvous ; 
and here they were ¢ niployed ¢ nran@ine thei i oma lite ivy re qui if] tes until rar: cht. 
It appeared, to our impatience, Jong. dhe Fre neh pofition, as to extent 
and appearance, | have delineated; but fortified as it was, and defended 
by four thoufand men, it might have refitied the world. 1 with that I 
had talent to defcribe it to you; for having teen the difplay of its effeas 
upon the Janding, from fo near and central a fiiuation, i ought to be able 
te imprefs you with a proper idea of its force. ‘The Commander in Chief 
faw it; but he viewed it with as much calm asthe oppofition feemed to be 
fi+rn and dificult to furmount: and there, where there feemed to be mott 
fireneth, there did he determine to make his attack. I have been told, 
that it is the charatterittic feature of his military life always fo to do: and 
he did t:—and he did well! 

“ ‘The hour for moving forward at length came; the whole divifion was 
junediately in motion: the right wing under the fire of the caftle of 
Aboukir; the centre, uncer a — hill near fixty 5 yards high, in the front 
and centre of the | rench pofition; and the left wing on the right of the 
Vrench, leading from the principal i fand-hill toa low. point, terminating at 
the entrance of the Aboukir la ke: ‘Lhe fpaces, from the extremities 6f the 
French pofition to the commanding | iil in the centre, were inter{perfed 
with inferior fand-hillis? aod in the intervals between.thefe fand-hills were 
fiutioned infantry and act pig lupnumerable, toannoy us. All this fcheme 
of fortification appe ared to refer its bea inns es to the great fand-hill in the 
centre, acai h, betides the cannen which were mounted on it to defend it, 
WAS, ON ACK ount of the natural ditlic ulty in afending a yielding foil, deemed 
1p recedial ne, 

Under this amphitheatre of hil's and hillocks, forming gradations 
which may be COMP ared to the feats in thofe amazing flruchires, and on 
which c unon at frequent diflances all around were placed, as well as men, 
to annoy us, did oar brave army advance. Not a Frenchman was te te 
jeen; notin any array, nor on the beach; but by fiealith from their con- 
cealments. Our flat boots, with about filly men in'cach, were preceded 
by armed launches, to check the fire of the enemy; but they futtered our 
beats unmeleticd to advance, ual the whole divifion was within the arch 
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ef the circle already deteribed ; then opened fuchan hail-ttorm of thet and 
fhells of al! dimeniions, from within the whole circumference ef this are hh, 
fram front and: flanks: fuch an hail-fgorm, | fay, (for whoever taw the 
efleas of a moft dreadfal hail-ftorm upon the water, can alone conceive an 
jdea of it) of thot and the'ls upon our boats. as nothing but the immediate 
hand of Providence couid fave from total fubmerfion. 

“ Let ann ficure to bimfelf the effec of a fingle thell ttriking the water 
near a boat, and the columns of water it dafhes into the air betore it, and 
then reprefent to himfelf the millions of thefe thot and thells, falling all 
around amk among our army and boats, in quantity like hail; then be 
aflured that only ove of this ocean of boats was materially hurt by the per- 
cuflion of a thell; and that none were fubmerfed by the inundation of 
water upon them; and then let him fay, if any thing but the immediate 
hand of Providence could fave them. 

“ And let him contider, that under this ftorm, which is only confidered 
as to its real effets ; under this incef@lant ttorm of fhot and fhells, and 
grape and miflile of every denomination, filling the air with cloud, and 
falpbur, and fire, and thunder, and fmoke, and al! the horrors of damna- 
tion fulminating about them, did our brave army advance: yes! advance! 
Jut how advance? Cooped up in boats like theep; their hands acrofs upon 
their breatts ; inactive, not inientible of the dreadful ‘ot to which every 
man was helpleisly expofed ; ftill undaunted, undauntedly advance; and 
jntrepid and impatient, gain at leneth the thore. 

“There was, however, a moment in this proceeding like a paufe, a very 
awful moment ; it was the moment which coft Major Oele his life. 1 faw 
it from the poop of the Mondovi; and from the painful feeling it gave mey 
J felt myfelf dhrinking from the horror of the icene: it was that poiat 
when 
Gore fo deep in gore, 

As dangerous to retreat as wade quite o'er, 





© T could not conccive the reafon of this paufe. I was trembling. at they 
precipice which it prefented to our affairs; when obferving the beach, I 
fancied that I faw fome of our men on fhore: | was teized with a convul- 
fion of joy; | thouted—they are on thore! huzza, my boys, they are on, 
fhore! And all our thip’s company bu zaed; and jo the next; and fo the 
boats: it had the effect of wildfire; it caught like an electric thock ; the 
whole army fhouted—huzza! huzza! huzza! huzza! and on fhore they 
went, 

© They farmed, and up this inacceffible hill, Genera’ Moore at their: 
head. ‘The French, on the top of the hill, were flaggered with, this won- 
derful audacity: | faw then befitate and look, and tun afide; then flop 
aud look.again ; not firing, as they might have done, with all the tteadt- 


nefs and advantage of their fitustion; but having vo feeling, but a fenle 


oftheir danger, they ran. ‘ur biave foldiers gaincad the fumimit, took 
fome field-picces from the enemy, and purtued them down the back of the 
bill to complete their difverfion. 

“ If you will bear this picture in your mind; that is to fay, 
poffeffion of this principal bill in the centre (from being at the boetiom of 
the arch) in the rear of the enemy's whole pofition, you will catch imme- 
diately the decilive effecig of it; and vive to the Comostnder in Chief a 
Meritin bis plan of attack, which to men not acquainted with this pre- 
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the moft defperate plan that ever was attempted and executed in the hiftory 
of mankind. 

“for the centre hill carried, all the fupport of the enemy’s flanks, re. 
ferring to the centre, was cut off (see Pian, p. 101); and inftead, they 
had the Englith pl ying upon them in their rear, 

‘I: happened that in landing, our boats too! - a direction which brought 
them all on a front. and to the right of the! react pofition, L attributed 
it to the dreadful fire of the cattle Hanking our right, which would ne. 

ceflarily give them a tendency to the leit. 

© On landing, the enemy poured down in torrents to the beach ; they 
even ruthed into the fea, and killed our men in the boats: but our brave 
fellows weie pot to be overcome. ‘They formed fteadily as th: y kept jump- 
ing on fhore, and fought under this ditadvantage : like ons. They were 
charged by a body of cavalry; they broke this c charge, and receiving cone 
tinual fuccours from the boats, they forced the enemy to give ground. 

«Jt was at this moment of time that our right had gained the hill ; for 
alihough there muit be fome diftance in the defeription, there was very 

ittle im the time of the actions. ‘The French troops perceived it; and 
fenfible of the check they were under by this event, were forced immedi- 
ately to think of a retreat.’ 

«“ Not mo.e than two thoufand of our men were on fhore, when th y 
forced the encimy to give ground: but every ttep was fought; was gained. 
And, at length, a victory (which will give a chara&er to our army for 
contlancy, refohuiion, ardour, intrepidity, and valour, never to be obli- 
terated) crowned their brow with honour. 

“tt every cheumflance could be drawn of this great day; if [ could 
bring into the fcene the various efforts of a generous people: the fcanien ; 
the fpirit of our young ofiicers, fome of the in only boys in age ; the game 
they made of the danger; their enterprife in going up to the cannon’s 
month; their effectual, ther efiential, uae diltinguifhed co-operation, I 
could move you, p rhaps, as i mytelt am moved, to weep, but whether | 
fhall fay for yoy, or diftrets, or admiration, or pity, or what? or gratitude 
to fuch men; orto Heaven for giving them victory ? or what? | cannot 


~ 


, 


fiy: I feel it “el am overwhelmed.» I cannot defcribe it; for not half 


the eventful tale is here. 


‘Tbe Author's account of the fubfequent operations in India is 
equally animated and intereiting ; but for thefe, and for his farth rer 
reiparks on tae cxtreme imp rtance of heypt to this country, wen iuft 
refer our readers to the Book ittelf, which we recommend as higuly 
delerving their attention. 





Lnchctopadia Britannica;. or a wt jionary cf Arts, Sciences, and 
(2us fae. conftrudied on a PI in, by which tne 

ditierent Sciences and aa are digefted into the form of diftinct 
‘dreatiies or Sytlems, comprehending “ thiitory, bacants and 
Practice, of ¢ ach, according to the Jateft Di tcoyerie and Im- 
aa verne:ts 5 a ind full Explanations , oven fof the vat ous detached 
Parts of Knowledge, whether relat ing to natural or artificial 
Objects, of matters Ecclefiaftical, Civil, Military, Com- 
mercial, 
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. mercial, &c. Including Elucidations of the moft important 
Topics relative to Relizion, Morals, Manners, and the economy 
of Lite: together witha Defcription of all the Countries, Cities, 
principal Mountains, Seas, Rivers, &c. throughout the World; 
a General Hiftory, ancient and modern, ot the different Em- 
pires, Kingdoms and States; and an accounc of the Lives of the 
meft emiuacnt Perfons in every Nation, from the earlicit Ages 
down to the prefent times. The third Edition, in Eighteen 
Volumes. 4to, Greatly improved. Edinburgh, printed for 
A. Bell and C. Maciarquhar. 1797. 


Supplement to the third Editicn of the Encyclopedia Britannica, or a 
Diétionary of Aris, Scrences and Mifcellaneous Literature. In two 
Volumes. 4to.  I[lluftrated with fitty Copper-plates. By George 
Gleig, LL. D.F. R.S,. Edinburgh, printed for Thomas Boner. 
180i. 


iv is an old and juft obfervation, that the {ciences are fo clofely re- 
Jated to each other, that no man can greatly excel in any one of 
them, who has not fome knowledve of the whole circle. “To make 
any confiderable progrefs in mechanical philofophy without a previous 
a quaintancé with mathematics every philofopher knows to be im- 
pollible ; and it ts equally true, though perhaps not fo generally 
known, that he who is a itranger to the Jaws of human thought, will 
never explain accurately the laws of corporeal motion. ‘That a 
knowledge of natural hiftory is neceflary to the mechanical philof6pher 
is felf-evident ; for how can the phoenomena be arranged, and the 
laws which regulate them afeertained by him, who knows not what 
phoenomena exift? 

Chemiltry is a fcience as yet in its infancy, but its connection 
with natural hiftory is obvious; agd the improvements which have 
been made in it within thefe latt forty years, whit they evince the 
importance of juft thinking, give us reafon to hope that the time will 
come when mathematics may be employed to illuftrate the laws which 


| regulate its phoencmena. 


Thus we fee the mutual and infeparable relation of mathematics, 
metayhyfics, natural hiftory, mechanical philofophy and chemittry ; 
and were we to purfue this train a little farther, we might eafily fhew 
that every objeét of importance which can occupy the mind of man 
is fome how related to one or other of thefe {Ciences. ‘he knowledge 
of the phyfician, for inftance, as far as it can be called {cience, is 
certainly conneéted with natural hiflory, mechanical piulofophy, and 
chemultry ; and the man, who has never itudied the laws of human 
thought, nor attended to the workinys of his own heart, may read 
the holy Scriptures with the clofett artention, if fuch a man can pay 
Clofe attention to any thing, but will certainly never become a uleful 
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Arts are but feiénces reduced to practice; and the knowledge of 
language is ufeful on'y as it Jays open to us the arts and fciences of 
different ages and countries, and as the acquifition of It expands th 
powers of our own minds, ‘That the acquil fition of a poli ithe ed 
language dors expand the powers of the mind will be queftioncd by 
bo man who 1s acquain: ed with the general principles of grammar; 
for the inveftigation of thefe principles carries us far into the fciences 
of lowie and mete phyfic: . 

‘This intimate and mutual relation of all the branches of human 
knowledve fuggeited, at an early period, the uttity of eeneral com. 
pilations, to which che name of Encyclopedia miz ht have been properly 
applied 5; and the work, which is known by the tide of Bevel 
h atural Hittory, is in truth a Cyclopedia of the pby fical fcience 
which, during the reiyns of Vefpafran and Titus, were cultivated at 
Rone. Had the works of Ariftotle and of Varro come down to us 
entire, we fhould in or likewife have enjoyed the beneht of two 
anticnt Encyclopadias of a wider range, an, therefore, of greater 
value than the compilation of Pliny : but unfortunat ly for (cience 
by fir the greater pait of the works of the moit Jearned Roman, as 
well as tome of the moft ufeful writings of the moft lcarned Greek 
have perifhed in the wreck of aces, Even during tae period of 
Monkiih mate ion, the cutility of general compilations of fuch 
Branches of knowles ve as were cultivated, feems to have been well 
underitood 5 and the. fentences of Peter Lombard, as well as the /wns 

of T pet is Aquinas, in which 2.654 articles are difcutled, may be 
confidered as Encyclo; edias of thole toicnces, if fciences they can be 
cailed, artes were Couprehended under the general titke of Scholu/lie 
ZT heclooy. 

The. arrangement of the antient Encylopadias differed, indeed, 
widely from th: . of the works Known among the moderns by the fame 
name. ‘The follower of Ariftotle adopted of courfe, the ar angement 
of the Categorics; and he wou'd have r jected with indignatio n the 
very net are 7 cf giving a gencral view of arts, fciences, and literature, 
11) an order {0 Ulp. hilofe phi C. il das that of thice a! Ip! habet, Ti his arranpee 
ment, which is the tmvention of the moderns, has, inveed, been 
eenfured by men who had little veneration for the categories or theit 
author; but experience has ev ees d its utility, and an able vindication 
of it, when properly conduéted, will be found in the preface to the 
work before us. Dictionaries of fcience, like dictionaries of language, 
are to be occafionatly confulted, not regularly read; or when they 
afpire, like the Encyclopedia Britannica, to teach the clements of 
the various arts and fciences, the learner is not expected to apply hime 
felf ro the fludy of thofe arts and fciences fuceeflively in the order im 
which their names occur in the alphabet. He may fludy geomeny 


hefore Algebra, and mechanical philofophy before anatomy oF 
shemiltry. 
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Who firft conceived the idea of publifhing a general view of fcience 
and literature inthe form of a dictionary, it would not perhaps be 
ea'y to afcertain; but the firlt work in that form, which aitraéted 
much notice, was the Cyclopedia of Mr. Ephraim Chambers publifhed 
in two volumes folio, in i728. Its fuccefs, which was detervedly 
great, probably fugzeiied to hese om LD’Alembert, and Diderot, 
the idea of their far nous Encyclopa dies a compilation throu which 
much {cience 13 ung: ucitionably diffaled, but that fcience fo contami- 
nated with licentious do&rines In. morals, in politics, and in ree 
ligion, as to render the work perhaps the moft pernicious that ever 
iflued from the prefs. The whole e:vilized world now feels and will 
long feel the miferable effects of the diforganizing principles propa- 
gated through Europe by the firit French Encyclopedie, and by 
its offspring the voluminous Encyclopedie methidique, 

From licentioufnefs the Cyclopaedia of Chambers was free, and in 
this country it maintained its ground without a rival, till about forty 
years ago, when a new dictionary of arts and {ciences, in three very 
large volumes octavo, was publifhed by a book{cller of the name of 
Owen. A work piciending to exhibit a view of the circle of the 
{ciences within limits fo narrow, the reader will eatily conceive to 
have been far from perfection ; but if Mc. Owen’s Cyclopedia had 


miny detects, it poflefied likewiie much merit. [tis now torzotten ; 

but it is our duty to recall it from oblivion, beca ule it feems to have 

formed the bafis of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and to have fugzfted 
s 


even that improved arrangement, for which M firs. Bel! and \Pac- 
farquhar wifh to aflume a merit to themfelves. Compared with the 
great work before us it is, indeed, a trifling publication ; but the 
firft edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, which was publifhed in 
three volumes quarto, has no juft claim to fuperiority over the three 
octavo volumes, of which itcan be c ifidered o: ily as an expanfion. 
Mr. Owen’s dictionary contains, it is true, no regular fy/lems of 
fcience; but under the general title of cach fyltem it enumer. tes ia 
order the various articles which comp ofe that fy! tem, whilik it trects 
thofe articles feparately in a very luminous n anner, and fee hei 
mutual conneétion as well as their mutu. depende nce, lo fill up 
thefe general outlines either by brin ging together the various, articles 
comprehended under each general tile, or by procuring new fyttems 
to be compofed, was furely no ar uous taik ; and this is ail that 
was done by the conductors of the firft edition of the Encyclopas lia 
Britannica, 

By this detail we mean not to detract in the fmalleft degree from the 
real merit of thofe men. What they performed is per ie Ps the greateit 
improyement that has ever beea made in the arranvement of a 
ditionary of arts and fciences ; but jultice imperiouly commands us 
to declare that they. advanced but one. ca! y thes farther than the Cone 
duftors of Owen’ s dictionary, towards that ps gint , tow hich the pr a 
giels of both. was directed, They completed the plan waich trea 
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predeceffors had fketched. Of that plan we have the following accys 
rate account in the general preface to the work before us. 


© The original compilers of the Encyclopedia Britannica were fully aware 
of the Inconveniency inf: parable from a mer i: ‘ranary of arts and {ciences: 
and they refolved to coniiruct their own work upon a plan from which ir 
mijylit be complet ely renoved, ‘They were equally appr ifed with their prede. 
ceffors of the uttitry of explaining by ifelf every technical ter n, and of ih 
Juftrating every paraicular topic, in the wide cirele of the arts and fi ences + 
bur they were at the fame tine icatidle, chatic is only by thinktg in method, 
and reducing their ideas to the order of nature, that mankiod can make any 
progrefs in ufetul knowledge. ‘To accoimplith, theretore, effectually what 
Mr. Chambers by means of a prefatory fcientifical analy fis aytempted in vain, 
they endeavoured to give a compendious, yet clear and fatisfactory, account 


of the feveral arts and fcinces under their proper denominations, whilit the 


fuvordinate articles in each were likewife explained under their technical 
terms. § Thefe fubordinate articles they divided tnto three kinds ; of which 
the fifi confilts of fuch as, independent of purciculer fyiiems, admit of a fall 
and complete iiluflration under their ps oper names; the fecord, of fuch as 
require to be partly difeufled under the fy tte ms to which they belong, and 
pardy under thetr own denominations ; and the : ‘rd, of fuch as ap pe rtain to 
fyitems of which all the paris muit oe eiacidared togerher. Articles of the 
firft kind admit of no references ; thote of the phe eing only partially ex. 
plained under their proper denominations, « demand reterences to the fy {tems 
where the illuftrations are completed ; and thofe of the laft are wholly It. 
ferred to the fyitems of which they are conttituents.”’ 


Such, we are told, has been the arrangement of the arts and {ciences 
in every edition of the Encyclopa lia Britannica; and it is un- 
queftion ably a good arrangement, though we cannot help thinking 
it fufceptible of improvement. ‘The fecond clafs of fubordinate 
articles, which, it is here faid, require to be partly difcufled under the 
fyftems to which they belong, and partly under their own denomi- 
nations, ought fur = to have iiets omitted ; for there are no branches 
either of icience or of art, which require to ‘be treated in this manner. 
Whatever coniiitutes the component aah) of a fyltem can. be treated 
clearly and fcrentincally o nly in that fyftem; and, if it be fo treated, 
to introduce tt again under an individual denomination can ferve no 
other purpofe than to {well ufelefsly the buik of the volumes. — If for 
the fake of thete Aermaphroditical articles, certain parts of the fyflems 
be detignedly left incomplete, the fyftems themfelves will be likewife 
incomplete, and the advantages of the arrangement in fome mealure 


abandened, Such too will | be the cafe, if, for the fake of multiplying 
the number of articles @ arenily fy{tematical, an excenfive fcicnece be 
broken into parts, and th: fe parts treated fe parat elv as if they were 
fo many diftinet fyftems themtelves. ‘This neceflarily occafions con- 
fufion, repetitions and omiffions, as any man, converfant with the 
fubject, aed loon be convinced by reading with attention, in the 
work betore us, the articles Catoptrtes, Dioptrics, Alicrofcope, Optics 
and Telescope. ” The iubjects co mprenended under theie terms, except 
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perhaps the mere mechanif/m of the inftruments, ought all to have been 
difculled, in the order of fcience, under the generic term OPTICS, 
and the fubordinate articles to have confifted of nothing more thah 
dcinitions of the terms Catoptrics, Dioptrics, &c. with accurate res 
ferences to the general {yftem. 

By mere accident it has, indeed, proved fortunate for the pur- 
chafers of the third edition of the Knecyclopedia Britannica, that thefe 
middle articles had a place in its arrangement. It appearss from the 
preface, that Mr. Colin Macfarquhar, one of the proprietors, had the 
fole care of compiling the work; and that, with the aid of a very 
few literary friends, he brought it down to the article MysTerixs 
inthe twelfth volume, when he was unexpectedly cut off in the 48th. 
year of hisaze. Of this gentleman we have here a very pleafing 
picture ; but though reprefented by the partial pen of friendfhip as 
eminently qualified for fuperintending the: publication of a new 
dictionary ot arts, fciences, and literature, he do:s not appear to have 
been aman of profound fcience or of much erudition. He may have 
been a natural Aifforian ; but we mutt beg leave to queftion his know- 
ledge of natural and moval philofaphy. Hence fome of the articles in 
the earlicr volumes, publithed in the form of fy{tems of fcience, are 
extremely defective, and fuch as a philofopher would either have 
greatly improved, or entirely rejected, 

Upon the death of Mr. Macfarquhar the care of compiling the work 
and fuperintending the publication was committed to the Rev. 
Dr. Gleig of Stirling, who had written for it various articles, and 
feems to have been more refpected by its former Editor than all his 
other literary correfpondents, “Nhat refpect was probably merited 5 
for in the hands of Dr. Gleig the Encyclopwdia foon aflumed a more 
{cientific appearance ; and was adorned by the contributions of more 
eminent writers than thofe by whom Mr, Macfarquhar feems to have 
been affifted. “The new conductor could not, indeed, improve the 
plan which had been formed by his predeceflor; bur, with the aid 
of fuch friends as profeffur Rebifon of Edinburgh, oe could execute 
that plan in a more matterly manner. 

“© Availine himfelf, as he fays, of its excellence, he took the op- 
portunity, when he found aay (vitem fuperncially treated, to fupply 
its defects under fome of the detached articles velonyzing to it;” and 
thus did thofe articles, which ought to have had no place ina work 
pretending to a fcientific arrangement, become of fingular ugility, 
merely from the circumiftance of the later volumes being under the 
fuperintendance of a man of more fcieace than he who conducted the 
publication of the former. Dr. Gleiz, indeed, feems to confider thofe 
detached articles, which we have calicd Hermaphrodites, as eflentially 
contributing to the perfection of the plan; but for the reafous already 
afigned, we cannot adopt his opinion. We admit that the defects 
ofthe article Hyprosrarics are, as he fays, in a great meafure 
fupplied under the feparate titles Resistance of Fluids, River, 
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SpeciFic Gravity, &c. but furcly the philofophy of fluids would 


have been rendered more intelligible, had the valuable difquilitions 


contained in thefe fubordinate articles been all properly ranged in one 
fyftem of fcience. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica is a di€tionary not only of arts and 
feiences, but alfo of milcellaneous literature; of mythology, of 
biography, of antient and modern /:fary, and of geography. Thele 
articles give it an undoubted fuperiority over any prior colleCtion of 
the fame kind. ** The lives and chara€ters of fuch perfons as have 
excelled in the arts either of peace or of war, of fuch as have dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves either on the theatre of adtion or in the recefs 
of contemplation,” are a valuable and pleafing addition to fucha 
work ; but we are not quite convinced of the propriety of filling its 
pages with.defcriptions of infignificant towns and villages. ‘1 he 
author of the preface appears to have been aware of this remark ; 


‘© But were it known, fays he, how many of fuch places we have ex- 
cluded from our work, though recommended to us by fome of our mof 
obliging cerrefpondents, thofe who reflect upon the different taftes of mankind, 
and confider that we wrote for the pubiic at large, would forgive us for 
having occafionally employed a few fenteaces in the defcription of others, 
which, whatever be their real-importance, could not have been omicied 
without difappointing a very numerous clafs of readers.”’ 


Perhaps this ought to be fuftained as a futicient apology for having 


‘done too much in the geographical department ; for a publication of 


fuch magnitude and expence as that of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
could not have been carried on by two individuals had it not been 
adapted to the tafte, and in confeguence, obtained the patronage of 
the public at large.’ 


The hittorical articles in this work are extremely valuable ; but it 
was not judicious to bring them down tothe period of its publication. 
Of this Dr. Gleig feems to have been fenfible, when, in the preface 
to his Supplement, he faid; ** The account of the French Revo- 
LUTION, and of the wars which it has oceafioned, has been con- 


tinued by the fame gentleman by whom that account was begun in the 


Encyclopadia ; and, owing to the caufe affigned in the article, pro- 
bably with the fame merits and the fame detects.” The merits and 
detects of that important article, together with the caufe to which its 
defects are attributed, fhall be noticed afterwards ; but it is proper to 
obferve here that the introduGion of fuch an article was rendered 
inevitable by Mr. Macfarquhar, who, from the hiftory of France 
had referred to Re voLUTION for a contisuation of the fubjea, on 
whiclrhe had juit entered. | 


Upon the whole, we confider the plan of the Encyclopzdia 
Britannica as excellent, though not abfolutely peafeat ; and as doing 
honour tothofe by whom it was formed. Whena new edition {hall 


be called for, proper atteation will no deubt be paid to our hints ; 


efpecially 
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efpecially as Dr. Gleig himfelf fays that ** experience has led him to 
think that the plan is fufceptible of fuch improvements as would 
enable the principal Editor to carry the work nearer to perfeétion 
even with lefs trouble to himfelf.””. The experience of fuch a man 
isentitled to the utmoft deference from the proprietors, who will 
be juft neither to themfeives nor to the public, if they negle& to 

rofit by it, though we heartily agree with him, that ** the purchafers 
of the third edition and of his Supplement need not regret the want 
of any improvements, which can be made in the arrangement of a 
fourth edition.” 


(To be continued.) 





Silva ; or, a Difcourfe of Forc/f Trees, and the propagation of Timber in his 
Ma jefty’s Dominions ; as it was delivered in the Royal Soctety, on the 
25th. of Oélober 1662; upon Occafion of certain Queries pro- 
pounded to that illuftrious Affembly, by the Hon. the principal Ofer 
and Commiffioners of the Navy: together with an hiftorical Account 
of the Sacrednefs and Uje of flanding Groves. By John Evelyn, 
Efq. F. R. S. with Notes, by A. Hunter, M.D. F. R.S. L. 
and E. the third Edition. Two Volumes. 4to, Mawman. 
London. 1801. 


VELYN the original author of this work was eminent for his 

abilities, for philological and phyfical knowledge, for attachment 
to his church and king ; and in oppofition to the puritanical inno- 
vators of that time might be very properly ftyled a firm and zealous 
ANTI-JACOBIN, Patronized by Charles I. he fupported the caufe 
of that virtuous and unfortunate Prince , bit when he found the 
active efforts of loyalty unavailing in Engiand, againft the revolu- 
tionary torrent, he retired into foreign countries, continued his literary 
and fcientific purfuits, and afterwards, returning, in retirement and 
feclufion profecuted his ftucies, until a profpect appearing of the 
King’s relloration, he quitted philofophy tor politics, and during the 
year 1659 publifhed feveral ftrong and impreffive works beneficial to 
the regal caufe. Seated on the throne of his anceftors, Charles re- 
membered the fupporter of his injured father, and the vindicator of 
his own trampled rights. At the inftitution of the Royal Society, 
1662, Evelyn was appointed one of the firlt fellows and members of 
the Council. Combining: now philofophical refearch with political 
economy he wrote his Difcourfe on Foreft Trees both to explain the 
botanical nature, the moft efficacious culture of the plants, and the 
Various ufes of the trees ; as a motive to the application of the labour 
and {kill which he inculcated, exhibiting the beneficial refult. Aceu- 
rate {tatiltical accounts of either phylfical or oe fubjeéts pre- 
fented at different periods anfwer in a confiderable degree the 


purpofes of hiftory in marking out fets, progrefs and exifting rT 
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fo as to lay the foundation for future improvements. For pur- 
pofes of neceflity, accommodat:on, national fecurity, and defence 
for private and public utility, the propagation of timber is highly im- 
portant to Britons. Mr, Evelyn, by his Difcourfe, tracing trees from 
the firft feed and plant, through all their applications ufeful or ele- 
rant, contributed more than any fingle individual to the increafe of 
timber in England. 

His clear delineations and comprehenfive defcriptions of the re- 
fpcfive plants and timber conftitute as comprchenfive and complete 
a ftatiftical account of that fubject as it was known when he wrote 
Mr. Hunter’s edition fubjoining to Evelyn’s text a regular feries of 
notes and illuftrations, conititutes a ftatiltical account of that fubject 
in its botanical and agricultural, and to a certain degree its political 
relations, in.the prefent age. From comparing the two the reader 
may collect the changes and improvements which the eighteenth 
century has produced ; and infer farther advances that may be made 
in the cultivation of fo valuable a fubje€t. ‘The author by fome in- 
troductory obfervations on trees in general, on foil, air, and water b 
which they are nourithed, conducts his reader to the fpecies molt im- 

ortant for human ufe. He explains the proceffes and cffes, femi- 
nation and plantation, and in the yreatcr number of cafes gives his 
judgment in favour of the former mode of culture. Mr. Evelyn ob- 
fervel the analogy between vegetable and animal generation, the 
foundation afterwards of Linnaus’s fexual fy(tem ; which more re- 
cently ferved as the bafis of Darwin’s reverics ; innocent and amufing 
extravagance, fo far as they merely reprefent the love fonnets of 
languifhing cabbages, the ardent heat ot onions, and the clofe em- 
braces of brambles ; but noxious when he leaves the fructification of 
trees for the fiuctifieation of political revolutions. Marking the 
general differences of trees, he clafles them by their more fpecial 
Jiltinétions, the chief ground of their claffification is what they pro- 
duce, The glandiferz, oaks, and ilexes, yield acorns, and’ other 
wfetul excrefcences, The math-bearers are the beach, and fuch as 
include their feeds and fruit in rougher hutks, as the chefnut tree, 
&e. ‘The walnut, hafel, avelans, &c. are the nuciferx. To the 
conifera, refinifere, and fquamitera, belong the whole tribe of 
cedars, firs, pines, &c. Apples, pears, quinces, and feveral other 
edula fruits, peaehes, apricots, plums, &c. are reduced to the 
pomiterxe. The baccifere are fuch as produce kernels, forbs, 
cherries, viz. holley, bay, laurel, yew, juniper, elder, and all the 
berry-bearers. ‘The geuitte in general, and’ fuch as bear their 
feeds in cods, come under the tribe of filiquofe. The lanugino- 
fc are fuch ‘as bed their feeds in a cotteny down. ‘The ath, elm, 
tilia, poplar, horn-beam, willow, falices, &c. are diflinguifhed 
by their keys. “Tongues, famera, pericarpia, and theca, fmall, flat, 
and hufky tkins including the feeds as in fo many foliols, bags and 
purtes, fine mombrangous cafes, cathins, palms, julufes, &c 
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The oak, firft of forett trees, demands the attention of Britons. After 
avery full dida€tic account of the culture and growth of this noble 
tree, he comes to its applications. 


The land and fea,’’ he fays, * do fufliciently fpeak for the improvement 
of this excellent material ; houfes and fhips, cities and navies are built with 
it, and there is a kind of it fo tough, and extremely compaét, that our 
fharpeft tools will hardly enter it, and fcarcely the very fire itfelf, in which 
it confumes bat flowly, as feeming to partake of a ferruginous and metal- 
line fhining nature, proper for fundry robuit ufes. It is dopbelefs, of all 
timber hitherto known, the moft univerfally ufeful and ftrong, for though 
fome trees be harder, as box, cornus, ebony, and divers of the Indian woods, 
yet we find them more fragil, and not fo well qualified to fopport great in. 
cumbrances and weight ; nor is there any timber more lafting, which way 
foever ufed.’’ 


Although from the profeffion and character of Mr. Hunter it might 
have been expected that almoft an exclufive attention would have been 
beltowed on trees, as fubje&s of botany ; yet his annotations though 
commencing with botany include the culture of trees as fully as their 
refpective nature and conftituents. The following remarks well 
delerve the attention of landed proprietors. 


“ An opinion generally prevails, that good land fhould always be em- 
ployed in meadow, pafture, and tillage. and that none but the barren and 
rocky foils fhould be planted. Such an idea is by no means founded on 
truth, as it may be demoniirated, that good Jand lying remote from town, 
and near-a navigable river or canal, will yield a better profit when 

lanted, than if it had been employed in pafiurage and tillage. ‘I heve is, 

confefs, fome difference, when we contidcr that in the one cafe, the 
profits are annual and fmall, and in the other difiant are large, which 
circumftance mutt materially affect the inclinations of fome people; bat 
a true patriot, and all planters are patriots, will forego the profits, and rett 
Jatisfied with having handed down to potierity a blefting of meftimabte 
value, Full of this idea, the patriot will fet apart forme good land for the 
generous purpofe of raifing timber, which at fome future period may be 
employed in building fhips for the zdvanccment of our commerce, and the 
fecurity of our ifland. | 


“ Let India boaft her plants, nor envy we, 
The weeping amber and the balmy tree ; 
While by your oaks the precious losds are born, 
And realms communded which thofe trees adorn.” 


« Whena large trac& of land is defigned for wood, tipecially if it be of an 
inditferent qnality, it may be advdntageous to attend to the following 
method which was recommended to me bya gentleman long converfantin 
the practice of raifing woods. But it mutt be obferved, tat this method 
can only be complied with in places where the plough can be introduced. 
Plough the whole in October or November, and in the following fpring 
plough and harrow fo as etfectually to deftroy the turf. ‘The land being 
reduced to au excellent tilih, fow it with turnip feed about the third week 
in June, and when the plants are fufficiently advanced let them be care- 
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fully hoed, which operatfon muft be repeated at a proper interval. After 
this, the crop, if poffible, fhould be eaten upon the ground by theep. Upon 
the fame land, another crop of turnips fhould be taken. the fucceeding year; 
after which the ground will be in clear and excellent condition for receivin 
the acorns and feeds of foreft trees, Early in the fpring, upon one ploughing, 
fow one bofhel, or three pecks of oats, and at the fume time fow the neceflary 
quantity of acorns, chethnurs, afh-keys, beech.math, fir-feeds, &c. After this, 
Jet the whole be harrowed to cover the feeds. As in all extenfive tracis there 
are a variety of foils, it will be molt judicious to fow the different feeds upon 
fuch parts as are moft fuitable to their refpective natures. Ln this manner an 
extenfive wood may be raifed at a {mall expence, as the turnip and oat crops 
will pay the expence of ploughing, feed, rent, and incidental charges. ‘The 
tender plants being nourifhed, warmed, and proteéted by the oai ftulks, will 
make vigorous fhoots, and, having no weeds to ftruggle with the firft fummer, 
will pufh forward with amazing vigour. As the land fowa in this manner 
will be fully flocked with plants, the feet of the reapers employed in cutiing 
down the oats will rot materially affect the feedling oaks, which before tlie 
autumn will have made a confiderable progrefs.’? 


In the Editor’s Notes upon Oak, there is a very valuable account 
of the Duke of Portlaud’s modes fo fuccefsfully employed in his very 
extenfive plantations, ‘To thefe agricultural remarks the Annotator 


fubjoins the following political ftatements and patriotic inculcations, 


“ Having thus defcribed the moft approved methods of raifing woods 
and plantations from the Acarn and the Nurfery, 1 thall now proceed to 
confider the neceffity of reducing them to immediate practice. And, firft, 
I fhall obferve, that the cutting down of al) kinds of wood is become fo 
general, that unlefs fome effectual remedy be foon applied, it is more than 
probable that very little full grown timber will be left in this ifland for the 
ufe of the fhip-builder. ‘Ihe fimple apprehenfion that this nation will, at 
fome diflant period, tec! this great calamity, cannot but occafion fome un- 
eafinefs in the minds of thofe who with well to their country. But when 
the moft ferious and pofitive proofs can be produced, that, at this very mo- 
ment, the royal navy is in want of that fepply, how jufily are our fears in- 
creafed !—and with whac zeal ought we tojcin ion warding off the impend- 
ing danger. In the year 1763, Mr. Roger Fither, an eminent fhip-builder 
at Liverpool, a€tuated by a very laudable fpirit for the intereft of his coun- 
try, laid before the public a number of original Jetters written by perfons 
converfant in thé purchafe of thip timber in almoft every country in this 
kingdom. in 1771, the Hon. Auguitus Hervey defired thefe letters to be 
republithed which was accordingiy done; and much about the fame time 
Mr. bither received a fummons, to attend a Committee of the Houle of 
Commons, before whom-he gave a faithful narrative of what he perfonally 
knew of the then icarcity of oak-timber. In confequence of his examina- 
tion and other informations exhibited by creditable dealers in wood, an act 
was obtained to encourage the growth of timber upon Commons and watte- 
lands: but how far the inclinations of the people have co-operated with the 
wiidom of the Legiflature | ‘am unable to determine! As an inducenient to 
raife plantations of ufetul timber, | fhall here obferve, that many of the 
fhips which gave laws to the whole worid in the laft war, were conftrn@ed 
from oaks planted toon after the publication of Mr. Evelyn’s Silva? and 1 
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flatter myfelf, that the prefent republication will be the means of raifing 
the fame virtuous and patriotic fpirit. We have juft before us a princely 
example: his prefent Majefty has, with royal munificence, ordered a nur- 
fery, confifting of twenty acres of land, to be formed upon the Foreft of 
Knarefborough, to which the tenants of the Crown are to have unlimited 
accefs for the purpote of fupplying themfeives (gratis) with young oaks, 
and all forts of trees proper tor the forett.” 

From the oak our author and his learned attendant proceed to other 
trees ; beftowing on them refpectively an attention proportioned to their 
rank in the vegetable kingdom and their utility for the purpofes of life. 
In his annotations on Mr. Evelyn’s account of the Maple-tree, Mr. 
Hunter gives an account of the fugar Maple which grows in great 
numbers in the United States of America, The fugar extracted from 
this tree, as the Annotator informs us, is defcribed by chemical and 
medical {cholars as better than that which is made in the Weft Indies, 
It is prepared in a feafon when not a fingle infeét exifts to feed upon 
it, or to mix its excretions with it, and before a particle of duft, or of 
the pollen of plants, can float in the air, The fame obfervation 
cannot be applied to the Weft [ndia fugar. ‘The inteéts and worms 
which prey upon it, and, of courfe, mix with it, compofe a page in 
a Nonienclature of Narural Hiftory. The fuperior purity of the 
Maple fugar is farther proved by its leaving a lefs fediment when dif- 
folved in water, than the Weft India fugar. 


“It has been fuppofed, that the Maple fugar is inferior to the Weft In- 
dia fugar in.ftrength. The experiments which k+! to this opinion, I fuf- 
pect, have been inaccurate, or to have been mede with Maple fugar pre- 
pared in a flovenly manner. 1 have examined equal quantities, by weight, 
of both the grained and the loaf-fagar, in byfon tea, and in coffee, made 
in any refpect equal by the minuteft cireymfances that could affeét the 
quality or tafte of each of them, and could perceive no inferiority in the 
firength of the Maple-tree. Sugar affords the greateft quantity of nou- 
tifhment, in a given quantity of matter, of any fubitance in nature; of 
courfe it may be preterved in lefs room in our houfes, and may be con- 
fumed in lefs time, than more bulky and lefs nourifhing aliment, It has 
this peculiar adwautage over moft kinds of aliment, that it is not liable to 
have its nutritious qualities atfeéted by time or the weather: hence it is 
preferred by the Indians in their excurtions from home. ‘They wix @ cer- 
tain quantity of Maple fegar, with an equa! quantity of {ndian corn, dried 
and powdered, in its milky flate. This mixture is packed in hile batkets, 
which are frequently wetted in traveiling, without injuring the fugar. A 
few {poonsful of it, mixed with half a pint of fpring water, afford them 
a pleafant and firengthening meal.” 

Having traced the natereund ufes of trees, he proceeds to the in- 
firmities to which vegetables as well as animals are fuby: et. 


“ Whenever our trees and plants fail and come thort of the fruit and 
produétions we expect of them, (if the fault be not in our want of care,) 
it is certainly to be attributed to thofe infirmities to which all elementary 
things are obnoxious, either from the nature of the things themfclves, and 
ia themfelves, or from tome outward injury, vot only through their being 
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untkilfully cultivated by men, and expoted to hurtful beafis, but fubje& to 
be preyed upoo and ruined by the moti minute and deipicable inteds; 
befides other cafualtics and accidents, whatever is exitial to men is fo to 
trees.”’ 

The Annotator exhibits an accurate analyfis of plants; and in the 
feveral conftituents finds the caufes and fymptoms of the infirmities, 
in order to thew the regimen and medicine, In the various illuttra- 
tions of vegetable economy, both the Author and Annotator, efperi- 
ally the Jatter, lofe no opportunity of thewing the wildom of Ged in 
the creation and government of the world, Speaking of the gencra- 
tion of plants, he takes a view of gencration in gencral, and in over- 
turning the doctrine af equivocal generation he fays, 

« It is well known that the antients (isppofed two forts % generation; to 
wit, equivocal and unequivocal. ‘I his latter, they faid, took pl: when 
any thing was produced from it proper egg or matrix ; the eouiv cal, when 
any living thing was generated to rtuitoutly, or by chance, from the con- 
fufed mixture of particles. But all ingenious men of this age, who have 
imbibed the found principles of eiewal philofophy and natural hittory, have 
long ago rejecied this ridiculous opinion, God, at the firlt, gave to every 
living thing its own proper feed; and to each a tendency of propenfity to 
propagate its fpecies: and ettab! ithed this firtt and great law to remain un- 
alterable—increafe, and multiply.” 

If from putrefaction, and the heat of the fun, living creatures and 
plants could be produced, it would have been necdlets, and, conic- 
quently, highly unwyrthy of the Supreme Being, to have created to 
many and to amazingly curious veflels for the preparation of the feed ; 
for in that cafe putrefaction would be equivalent to creation : and if 
every minute iniect and other animal could be produced from putre- 
faction, aud hatched by the heat of the tun, why might not hories, 
elephants, and other large animals, be produced in the fame way? 
For in large bodies the mecha nif is eafier as the matter is more 
manageable; but in fuch minute infects, and, as we may fay, fuch 
nothings, what wiido mM, what power, what inexplicable perfection | is 
di ifplayed, fince nature is never more complete than in her moft mi- 
nute works! He muft be void of underftanding who does not perceive 
the abfurdity of equivocal generation, when he fees a body made with 
fuch wonderful ait, and adorned with fo many thoufand pipes and 
canals, that no mechanic, even the moft pertect of mortals, can find 
@ut ali the contrivance, much lefs imitate this wonderful fabric ; yet 
can, as it were by a wilful miftake, fay, that he believes all thofe 
things were made by a fortuitous and contufed concourfe of atoms. 

Having finifhed the difcourfe upon trees themielves, the author 

ives a fhort fketch of the Villas and other places wherein foreft-trecs 
fad been moit fucceisfully cultivated in his time. Ina noie to the 
preient edition we are told, 


“That many of the plantations, lately made in Sherwood foreft, have 
pames given them, with a view to commemorate the fignal victories obtained 
by our gallant Adinirals. One grove is named the Howe plantation. 


Another 
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Another is called the Spencer plantation. About a mile from thence, on 
the right hand fide of the road, ttands the Nelfon plantation, in honour of 
the fplendid vik ‘tory obtained over the French Fleet at the mouth of the 
Nile by,Lord Nelton. Contiguous to this is the St. omy nt Plantation, 
in commemoration of the figual victory obtained by Earl ot. Vincent over 
the Spanith Fleet. Adjoining is another plantation in uaa of Sir John 
Borlafe Wasren’s gallant behaviour on the coatt of Ireland, and is called 
the Warren Plantation. On the right hand fide of the coail-road to Pap- 
plewick, from Mansiicld, is the Duncan Plantation, in honour of the vic- 
tory gained by Lord Vifcount Duncan over the Dutch bieet. In thele 
plantations, pillars are erected with inferiptions. Since this furvey, many 
extenfive inclofures have been made. and much wafte land has been planted 
by the Duke of Portland and wets proprietors ; to whole patriotiina this 
nation is much indebted. ‘The time will come whea thefe oaks will be 
venerated by pofterity as monuments of Britith valour fuccefstully exerted 
in every part of the habitable globe, in detence ef the happinefs and liber- 
ties of mankind.” 


The author mentions a variety of individual trees, of which not a 
few, it appears from the Annotator, have ftocd to the pretent age, 
Among thefe there was one vak near the gate cf the water w alk, at 
Magdalen College, whofe branches, in Mr. Evelyn’s time, were fix- 
teen yards from the ftem. By a Note, it Appears that the fame tree 
was afterwards a peculiar favourite with Addifon who placed a bench 

under its fhade; and thence that it received the name of Addifon’s 
Oak. That the fame tree fiood till 1789, when it was blown down 
by a high wind. 

The work is adorned with a number of plates reprefenting not only 
genera and {pecies, but alfo individuals, for any reafon diliinguifhed. 
As the original work prefents fo clear beat full an account of this verv 
important fubject of Natural Hiftory and Political Economy in the 
feventeenth Century, this edition in the Annotations fhews the many 
important improvements that had fince taken place. Both together are 
replete with botanical, agricultural, and {tatif{lical information, and 
highly deferving the perufal of either feientific or political readers. 
Subjoined to the Difcourfe upon Foreft Vrecs, ha isa Dificrtation 
upon Earth, efpecially as the (ubject for Hufbandry and Plantations. 
The Author purfues the fame mode as in trees ; he dele ribes the vuari- 
ous fpecies and their refpective ufe, the defects to which they are re- 
fpeStively fudjeét, with the reaiedics or means of repair, 

« When the prolific virtue of the earth, from any ¢ anfe decays, the great 
reflorative is falt. [tis falts which entice He the upper and 
faline furface of the earth, upon which the nitrous rains and dews dilcend ; 
and the caufe that fome plants, the mo:t racy and charged with juice of 

all other, (for fuch is the vine) thrive fo we ii amu ii! rit rocks and pumices, 
and in whatever beft maintains this vital pickle. Itis + which makes all 
covered and long fhaded carth to abound in fertility, and renders the dung 
of pigeons, poultry, and other falacious coin-ted birds, fo eminently et- 
fettual before the foil of horfes and other beafis, in which lefs abounds as 
baving lefs virtue to attract it. It is 12! 
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mortified earth, when, languithing and he by indulgence to her verdant 
offspring, her vigour feems to be quite exh anfted, as app’ ars by the rains 
and thowers whic! gently melt into her bottes what we apply toit: and 
for which caufe all our compacts are jo ttudioutly made of fubfances which 
mott engender or attract it. It is talt which fertlizes and renders Egypt fo 
buxurioufly fruitful after the inundations of the Nile; and the nitrous 
grounds of Jamaica, and other places, caule a ttupendous growth o/ plants 
and trees.” 

We recommend this valuable work to our numerous Readers, but 
efpecially to landed proprietors, defirous of improving and by. -autifying 
their eftates, and to solitical ceconomifts withing to promote the 
growth of materials fo beneficial to their cou: try. Ihe work is or- 
namented with very accurate Engravings. | 
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Cibbett’s Letters to Lord Hawt:fbury. Tox pees added an Appendix, 
containing the divers Conventions, Treaties, State P apers, and Dij- 
patches conneBed with the Subjeét 3 tovether with Eb ws achs fram the 


Speeches of Mr. Pitt, Mr. box, and Lord Hawhefbury. refpediing 


i 


Buonaparte, and a Peace with Freénce. By Villiam Cobbett. 
$vo. Pr. 296. 6s. 6d. Cobbett and Mangan. London. 
18o0r. 


N the widelv extended conflict of opinions, and fluctuation of prin- 
ciple, which mark the prefent age in eeneral, and this important 
epoch in particular; a conflict and a fluctuation in which the diurnal 
publications have participated more tnan any other, it is rather an ex- 
traordinary fact, that the Paper whence the:e Kefiections are chiefly 
extrated, is the only Daily Paper in the kingdom which has pre- 
ferved its confiftency and iemained firm to its princ'ples. Newtpa- 
pers, as they are generally conducted, are no farther objects of cri- 
ticifm, than as they cai! for the reprobation of the mor al writer, for 
theic manifeft tendcacy to vitiate the afte, to pervert the underftand- 
tng, and to cor rupt the hearts, of their ae The vatt influence 
which they have im; erceptibly acquired over the minds of the com- 
munity, makes them an object of ferious concern to the Siatefman, 
and renders the period to which the eftablifhment of that influence 
may ve referred, an epoch in the annals of the country. The ey can 


no Jonger be regarded fi ely ina poitical point of view, in the con- 
fined import of the term, bi ut ge be confidered as great religious 
and moral inftrumefts, operati vith powerful effet, on the mem- 


bers of the State, and eflential ly naffedting the moft important interefts 
of Scciety. Regarding them in this light, then, the only true and 
jult light, is it of no confequence, that they are, with very few ex- 
seatlinn the immediate property, and, coniequently, fubjected to the 
controul, of fectaries of various denominations, all of them difaffected 
to cur religious and civil Eftablifhments, fome of them perfectly indif- 

ferent, 
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ferent, and others abfolutely hoftile, to all religion whatever? Is it 
of no confequence, that, in their polluted columns, the caufe 
of political difaffection, of religious tch:fin, of immorality, and of 
vice fh wuld be openly pleaded ; that, in écftnce of the law, and ia 
contempt of decency, ribaldry fhould be fub{tituted for humour, ob- 
fcenity tor wit, anc calumny tor news ? Exifts there a Statesman wha 
can view thefe things with indifference ; who can fee, without emo- 
tion, fuch fentiments and fuch principles, widely difleminated 
throucho:« the country ; or who can think, that a fupport of the 
favour: ce ahh ers of the Minifter of the day is an ample compenfatioa 
ford .octs whech, by contaminating the minds and hearts of every 
debcrip:; on of seople, ftrike at the very root of fuciety ? Were the age 
merely frivolous, tnefe attempts to increafe its frivolity, might, per- 
haps, be faf-ly viewed with contempt, though certainly not unpro- 
ductive Of mifchiet; but when it is notorioully vicious, any attempt 
to cnlarge the (phere of its vice, to communicate ttrength to its worft 
propentities, fhould be feduloufly watched ; and no practicable means 
of repelling it fhould be neglected by thofe who, being entrulted 
with the reins of power, are unperatively bound to act as the guardi- 
ans of the religious and moral princip ‘les of the country, nt compa- 
rifon with, and as dittinét from, which, al] political regulations are 
trifling and infignificant. W henever the juftice of this pofition fhall 
“ denied, or, though the principle be acknowledged, whenever the 

ractice at the Government fhall be at variance with it, the State will 
a rotten at the core, and its defiruction inevitable, and not very re- 
mote. We have long confidertd the eftablithment of “Wewipapers, in 
this country, asa misfortune to be regretted ; but, fince their influence 
has become predominant bv the univerfality of thei: r circulation, we 
regard it as a calamity moft deeply to be deplored. When that which 
gives the tone to the public mind “ itfelf bad and corrupt, what muft 
be the mind on which it operates? The lurking milchief is at prefent 
concealed beneath a fpecious guife, as was the p/ilofophifm of French 
inhdels, in the reign of Louis XVcth; but, without unufual exer- 
tions on the part of the Government, or the {pecial tnterpofition of 
Providence, the time is not far diftant, when the fruit ot the tree will 
arrive at maturity, and its poifunous eifecis become manifeft to the 
world. 

Thefe obfervations have been extorted from us, partly by the fate 
of that paper whence the contents of the Book before us have been 
principally taken, and partly by the fubject of the publication, which 
forcibly directs our attention to a re ‘newed intercourfe with a country, 
in which the triumph of Jacobinifm is complete, and tn whi ch vice, 
in al) its various forms, has erected her fatal itandard. OF the Por- 


CUPINE, we thal] only briefly remark, that trom tts eftab\ifhment to 
the prefent moment, if has icarcely contained a paragraph which 
could raife a blufh on the cheek of virgin betatulnels ; not a religious 
fentiment which the Primate of the realm need be afhamed to ac- 
knowledce ; nor a peliticgl doctrine, which a Lelie, or a Jones 

- would 
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would have fcrupled to adopt. It may indeed have occafionally been 
fubject to cenfure, for imroper barthne(s of language, and undue vio 
lence of attack ; but where thele errors can be fairly referred to that 
manly independence which is one of the belt characieriltics of a 
Britith mind, and to the indignation which fuch a mind is too apt to 
experience at defpicable degeneracy, profligate corruption, or abject 
fervility, they are furely entitled to indulgence, though they may 
not be exempt from reproof. For a proof of the ability with 
which this Paper has been conducted, its Proprietors may fafely ret 
upon the * facts and obfervations” now collected for the on eye ; 
and, indeed, the public voice, at leaft in the Metropolis, has done 
them ample juftice by a full and complete acknowledgement of their 
fupericrity. Yet with thefe claims to protection and fupport, the 
validity of which cannot be difputed, they have, we underftand, had 
the “tgs: difficulties to encounter, and a moft potent combination 
to refilt, the refiftance of which, without a counterbalancing patron- 
aze, ad always be burdenfornc, and moltly ruinous The fall of 
fuch a Paper, inflituted for the exprefs purpefe of fupporting the Con- 
ftitution of our Government in Church and State, would difplay fuch 
an abfence of a virtuous and independent fpirit, as would lead to the 
mott unfavourable conclutions, refpecting the ftate of the country 
at a time when the united energy and exertions of every indiv ail it 
contains, are necefiary to ftem that torrent of vice and immorality 
which is now let in upon it, and which threatens to overwhelm it. — 

The firtt paper on the iubject of Peace, in this collection, is dated 
on the 15th of, June, when the writer ftated the probability of peace, 
and predicted that it would be ** viewed, with pleature, by the 
million ;” his fubf quent reflections, until the publication of the pre- 
eslaavies, {hew him to have been well acquainted with the difpofition 
and intentions cf the Government; and the manlinefs with which he 
avows his diflent from the Miniiters, (to whofe intentions and to whofe 
perfonal virtues, however, he does full juftice) cenfures them for 
their weaknels, and expreiles his apprehenfions of the confequences 
of this meafure, can fcarcely fail to enfure the approbation of all 
who are not abfolutely blind:d by the prejudices ot party. But in 
his cenfure of Mins{ters, he never violates his refpec&t for the Govern- 
ment, nor forgets, fer a moment, his duty to his Kine; indeed, 
all his reflections teem to {pring frm an earneft anxiety for the pre- 
fervation of that Government, and the fafety of its Jawful head. 
"This Writer’s idea of the Peace is périectly conformable with our 
own, 


© He mut be woefully ignorant of the hiftory of this Pepin who 
knows nor that no Statefman whoever r pred ied over its council, at any former 
period, would have dared to fubiiit to fuch conditions ;—and it is clear to us 
that, even now, the hand that could fign fuch terms without trembiing, moft 
be guided either by the fleuteid heart, or the weakeft head, in his Mojefty’s 
domiaions. 
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« As tothe ob; of the war, any attempt to difguife the trath ts vain 
gad unworthy of the nation. The fact is notorious, that, witha fingle eX. 
ception, France has gained, and we have loft, every chjeet of the contett. 
The exception to which we allude, is the favourite and avowed project ot 
the French to revolutionize Great Brotaing This the var has hitherto pre. 
vented ;—burt, whether its iccompliflment will not conititute one of the 
bleffings ot peace, vet remains to be feen. Whether we confider the object to 
have teed) the impotition of a ch cck pon Ih ene h principles and French arms 
on tie continent ; Or, as deferibed in the co: ny wehenfive words of Mr. Pitty 
indemnity tor the pat, and fecurity for the future, we have equaily failed in 
our efforts to attain it. Ie will fearcely be suentodul that the potk “lion of 
Ceylon and Trinidad are adequate indemnities for the enormous expence which 
wehave neceflarily incurred in fup porting the war; or that, in the plighted 
faith of the Corfican Conful, an adequate fecurity againt thofe evils which 
we arm to refift and avert, has been obtained. The confeffion of this come 
plete failure is humilitating : and the public declaration of it, by the con. 
clufion of fuch a Treaty, can only be juftified, as we before obferved, by the 
abfolute neceflity of the cafe; a neceflity which, no doubt, the Minifters 
will be prepared to prove to the fatisfaGtion of Parliament.—Would to heaven 
si this were the o#/y humiliation we had to encounter ! 

‘The French, on the other hand, have, with the exception already 
aie completely gained their object, by the enormous aggtandizement of 
their country, the fubverfion of ancient initicutions, the deftruion of efta- 
blithed. governments, the depofition of lawful monarchs, the acquifition of 
means for the further extenfion of their principles, and their conquefts, and 
by the final triumph which thofe principles have fecured in the acknow- 
ledgment of revolutionary government, extorted from all the remaining 
powers of Europe !—The picture is gloomy, but the likenefs is correét.—The 
day, then, on which the treaty was figne ‘d, may julily be terined a prowd 
day for France; who, literally, obtui ned cvery thing, and gave up 
nothing !”’ 


The writer, however, was miftaken in one point, for the mi- 
nifters have widignantly rejeSted the plea of neceffity, and laboured to 
defend the peace, on the goodness of the terins! Nor has this proved 
labour in vain, as it refpects the parliament; though, how any man, 
with the map of Europe befure him, could have the boldnels to make 
fuch a deferce, we arc at a lofs to conceive! But the fupporters of 
the miniftry, out of parliament, it fiould be obferved, make ufc of 
this rejected plea, as the beft they can employ ; ; in Our opinion, in- 
deed, it is the only plea that can be ul-d, ether with propriety or 


effect, 

The Letters of Mr. Cobbett to Lord Nawkefbury,’ nine in number, 
which will not admit of abbreviation, coutain much ufeful and im- 
portant information on the ftate in which the peace has leit Europe, 


and this country in particular; and if our readers fhould perufe them 
Without being convinced of the imponey of the peace, and tue mag- 
Ditude of our G2 “er, we th yf] be yor mua iniitaken. At all 
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events, this collection, from the circumftance of its containing the 
beft arguments both fer and a@gain/? the peace (the former will be 
found in the Letter of Philanglus), and ail the official documents 
relating to the fubject, or “connected therewith, will prove a 
valuable ac quifition as well to the general reader, as to the political 
fiudent. 





ore te — ee 





Biographical Memeirs of | the French Revolution. By John Adolphus, 
F.S. A. In two Volumes. 8vo. 18s. Cadell and Davies, 
London. 1799. 


HESE volumes have been fo long before the public that it is now 
almott prefumption to (uppote their merit has not been ap- 
preciated, as they deferve. Yet late as it is, we are unwilling that 
potterity fhould perufe the work before us, and not find a commen- 
dation of it in the only critical journal ’ profefledly eftablifhed to 
counteract the opinions and praétices of the various heroes who figure 
inthefe memoirs. From the creat multiplici ity of public ations which 
have offered themfelves to our notice in thefe eventful times, we have 
frequently found it difficult to felect thofe, as the fubjedt of our com- 
ments, by which we hoped the caufe we ferved might be moft ef- 
feCtually promoted ; and have on thet account been often obli ged to 
leawe the works of our friends to make their way by their own in- 
trinfic worth, that we might take up arms ay caintt the labours of our 
enemies. This was exafly the cafe in refpect of Mr. Adolphus’s 
rodu€tion: we looked upon him as our ally, and conceiving he 
would well execute the part he had in hand, we left him to 
purfne it in the way he found moft convenient to himfelf. 


That he has fully anfwered our expectations, it is hardly necefary 
for us to declare ; whoever perufes the lives he has given, “will there 
find the treacherous and malignant Orleans, the fe rocious Robef- 
pierre, the brutal Danton, the vain and hypocriti al La Fayette, and 
2 long lift of revolutionary worthies, whofe principles and conduct 
have dityraced the country that ; give them bith, handed down to 
execration as long as the fun and moon fhal! endure. 

Lhe fources of his informationappear to be thofe of the moft un- 
exceptionable kind, not drawn from the writings of either party ex- 
clufively, but from wherever he could procure it of a nature that 
could be relied on, in fome cafes the molt atrocious of thefe regicides 
is made to avow his own infamy. We forbear to give any extracts, 
from the difficulty we fhould find in felecting fuch as would be 
generally entertaining, and new, to our readers ; and not only fo, 


but that the human mind has deen fo long wearicd with the fubject, 
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that if now feelcs paute from the conte: mplation of t 
which the lati ten Years Nave 71IVCNn rile to.* 

The lives of the peri ntatned in thefe two volumes are thofe 
of the King, the Queen, the Princefs Elizabeth and the Dauphin— 
Bailly, the two Benotts, de Briiiot, Chabot, Clootz, 
Condorcet, Danton, antin C, Favras, La Fayette, 
Hebert, oo Lepelleticr, Manucl, Marat, Mirabeau, Necker, 
Orleans, Pain, P etn: mn, and Rebetpicir W e might almoit chal- 
lenge the hil tory of the world to produce another fet of fuch deteflable 
mifcreants. 
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The Works never before pu lifbed, of “ jeanne Marie Phlipon Roland, 
Wife of the Ex-minifler of the Interior, containing her Philofop hical 
and Literary Effays, written gopee to her Marriage; ber Cor- 
refpondence and her Travels 5 to which are anne — the jupificative 
Dicuments relative ta her fa ifanmient an d Condemnation, The 
whale preceded by a Preliminary Difecurfe is fo rjcd with Notes, 
[uftrative, and Explanatory. By L. A. Champagneux. T ean- 
lated from the French. 8vo. Pp. 339. tea London. 


N good truth the authorefs of thefe mifcellanies had confiderable 
KL abilities ; and had the efcaped the fangs of the wild beafts whofe 
ferocity {he contributed to enereafe, fhe might, when her judgment 
had been rhatured, have w ritten fomething more worthy the attention 
of the world, than moft of the productions which fwell this volume, 
although we do not agree with MM. Champagneux, that ** no one 
6 fo jultly afpire to be the Tacitus ot her age as Madame 
vland.” 


The Preliminary Difcourfe containing biographical memoirs of 


the authorefs is written con amore. And could it have been pofiible 
that the French revolution fhouid have ceafid at the time of Ro- 
land's miniftry, the werld wou! ld have uttributed to it merit of the 
highett kind. But untortunately fo r the credit of that party, future 
events have difcovered that views Briffot and his faétion 
were as diabolical, and as compietel: ous, as thofe of any of 
the wretches who preceded or followed them. All the high founding 
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declamation of the biographer, therefore, on the fubjed of thie 
* And more particularly now when 
‘© Grim vifazed war hath fmoothed his wrinkled ies 
66 And itern alarins are changed (0 merry meen 
Whether this fmooth front and thofe merry meetings are to endure, of 
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purity, the patriotifm, and the difintereftednefs of the Rolandits js 
ROW not worth attention. 

‘ The works,” as they are termed, ‘ of her Icifure hours,” 
tach as Effays on the Soul ; 7 66 On Retirement,” *¢on Melancholy,” 
&e. &c. as the produtions of a young woman of feventeen, are, 
if the fact be true, that they were compoled i in fuch early life, of of 
common merit. They evince a degree of ferious refle@ion which 
we look for in vain, in the great body of female writers of her 
country. But although we regard them as prominent proofs of early 
genius, we cannot recommend them as polleiling foundnefs of 
principte, either moral or religious. “he ftricnds of dead authors 
in their endeavours to give a finifhed re prefentation of their characters, 
fhould adopt the condua of the painter, who, under the matured 
ftrokes of his pencil, conceals the incorre&tnefs and deficiency 
which marked the beginning of his labours. The je J produétion 
of young writers, however they may flatter their own vanity, and 
delight the circle of private friendfhip, afford to the public nbichet en- 
tertainment nor inftruction. 

Her “* Trip to England” is extremely well done; and, for a 
Frenchwoman, fingularly impartial. She viewed the novelties which 
this country offered to her confideration, with a difcrimin: ing eye; 
and has deferibed what {he faw with much vivacity of manuer, as 
well as accuracy of reprefentation, 

Her “ Tour through Switzerland” appears alfo to have equal 
merit; indeed we think that fhe would have been much more en- 
tertaining to the public and ufetul to her friends, if, inftead of con- 
fufing her underftanding with the barbarous politics of republicanifin, 
and promoting the revolutionary trenzics ot a few factious dema- 
rogues, fhe had done nothing but travel and publith her travels. 
er fate may poffibly not be without its ule. It may teach other 
women who miltake the \ agarics of a vivid imagination for the ef- 
fects of a found judgment, not to € outitep the modefly of nature,” 
and quit the duties of child, wife or mother, to controu! the fate of 
kingdoms, and mingle their pun iv cforts with thofe of the rebels of 
the d: \y. 

Phe remainder of this volume is made up of  juftificative docu- 
ments,” relative to her [mpril: nnient and her Condemnation. We do 
not fay that fhe deferved the fate fhe met with, for meddling with 
matters beyond her reach ; ae we will venture to affirm that her 
death excited no regret beyond her own family and particular friends 5 

and in the records of the revolution fhe will o: ily add one name to 
the thoufands which perifhed in it. 
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A Tour throush Germany; particularly along the Banks of the Rhine, 
Mayne, Esc. an. that part of the Palatinate, Rhingaw, Ee. ufually 
termed the Garden of Gerniany. To which is added, a Concift 
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Vocabulary of Familiar Phrajes, &e. in German and Englifb, for the 
ufe of Travellers. By the Rev. Dr, Render. Native of Ger- 
many. In two Volumes. 8vo, Pp. 780. 26s. Longman. 
London. 1801. 


HIS Tour through Germany fhould have heen ftyled a Tour 
through part of Germany, for the Doétor’s excurfions, at Jeatt 
fuch of them as are defcribed here, have been limited to a part only, 
though ac: nfiderable part, of that extenfive territory, We have laboured. 
through thefe ponderous volumes, as it was our duty to do, without 
finding either amufement or inftruction to reward us for cur pains, 
Indeed it is the moft jejune performance which we have read for fome 
time ; and it appears to us to have been compiled’ (for ’tis a moft 
miferable compilation) for the fole purpofe. of emolument. Jt isa 
Jamentable thing, that the country fhould be inundated not only with 
wretched tranflations of foreign produétions, but with the original 
Jabours of foreigners in the Englifh language ; that is, in a language 
the words of which are Englilh, but in which no kind of refpeé& is 
aid to the rules of grammar, the laws of cumpofition, or even to the 
jus et norma loquendi. Indeed, it is the height of prefumption in a 
foreigner, (unlefs the greater part of his life has been patied in the 
country) to think himfelf fufliciently matter of the Janguage, to coms 
pole in it a regular work, fit for the perufal of natives, and worthy a 
piace in our libraries. But prefumption is generally the offspring of 
ignorance, and never was the alliance between them rendered more 
confpicuous than in Dr. Render’s Tour. | 
The introduction contains, in thirty-three pages, what the author 
calls ** A Preliminary Account of Germany,” which exhibits nothing 
new except an ingenious delineation of ** the different characters of an 
Englifh, a French, and a German poftilion.” The firft volume is 
filled with a defcription of the citics of Franckfort on the Mayne, 
Mentz, and the Rhingaw; and of the adjacent country ; thofe parts 
of the defcription which profefs to impart information to the reader 
appear to have been chiefly felected from the Stranger’s Guide which 
is put into the hands of travellers in every part of the Continent ; and 
from books of geography ; while the remarks on men, manners, and 
things, difplay neither depth of knowledge, correStnefs of judgment, 
foundnefs of principle, delicacy of fentiment, I:berality of mind, or 
ftrength of intellect. Many of the obfervations are pucrile, many of 
the defcriptions tirefome from their prolixity, others unfatisfactory 
from their brevity, and a difgufting vanity and egotifm are vifible 
throughout the whole performance. 
The Emperor Jofeph the Second, whofe crude and impolitic projects 
of innovation were fo juftly cenfured by Mr. Burke,* 1s the oe 
O15 
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* See Mr, Burxe’s Letter to Mr. De Rivanot Juni. i, in the laft 
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Idol ; he not only confiders him as ** a wife Emperor’’ and ‘* a pro- 
found legiflator,” but, carrying his adulation, not merely to the con. 
fines, but into the very heart, of blafphemy, he aflerts, that, in the 
Proteflant countries of Germany, ‘ every individual looked upon 
him as @ new redeemer !!!” 

The laws againft gypfies, in the German Empire are fo fevere ; that 
** whoever finds a gipfy, is hereby declared ucgel frey, literally bird- 
free ;” in other words, liable to be fhot, by any one, like a bird! 
An executioner feems to be confidered in Germany as a kind of 
peftilence whofe very tcuch is fatal. 


“© The extreme averfion in which the Germans holds the gallows, and 
every thing connected with it, is, L believe, known to very few in this king. 
dom. Itis a deep rooted prejudice almoit beyond belief; and I flatter my- 
felf the mention of it in this place will not be deemed by my readers an idle 
intrufion either on their time or patience. No perfon, however poor, would 
eat or drink in the fame houfe with an executioner on any account whatever. 
In Germany every man of this occupation is deemed uxehrlich, (as they call 
it,) 4. ¢. © infamous,’’ and confequently banifhed from all human fociety, 
He is obliged to live in a dwelling ata diftance from any town, and not al- 
lowed to mix in any company whatever. 

«« If it were known that a German had only touched the coat or any part 
of the garments of an executioner, or laid his hand on a public gallows, be 
would be excommunicated from all focicty ; even his own family would not 
live under the fame roof with him till he was publicly made erhlich, i, & 
** honeft,’? by order of the government *. 


In p. 184, vol. 1, is to be found an account of the mode in which 
Sunerekrdat is prepared in Germany, which is very minute and, we 





Namber of ‘the Anri-Jaconin Review, pv. 216. By a miftake, the ad- 
drefs to this letter was omitted. It was written in anfwer to one from M. 
de Rivarot to Mr. Burke, accompanying feveral literary productions of 
his. brother. ‘The work of M. de Rivarot Senior which Mr. Burge 
compares to the annals of Tacitus, is the Political Journal which was 
written at the beginning of the French Revolution, in a ftyle almoft 
prophetic. , 

* «© A perfon who is axechrlich, infamous, and wifhes to be reftored to 
fociety again, and to be made ert/ich, #2 ¢. © honelt,’? is conduéted by the 
migiftracy in the Niarket-place. Every. incorporated trade or handicraft, 
. Handwerk, nuff one of its members to be prefent on the eccafion. The 
magtitrate then reads the order, that the perfon in queftion, formerly ‘* in- 

* famous,”’ fhall now be confidered as an * honeft man’”’ again ; after which he 
waves a little white flag over his head three times, and pronounces him to be 
‘an ** honeft man.’’ : 
hrs cafe, however, is aot applicable to am executioner who has exe- 
<euted a perfon: fach a mancan never be reftored to the benefit of fociety, 
and even after he dies cannot be buried among other dead, but feparately. 
It only applies to thofe who have laid their hands on, or have meddled with, 
the bulinels of an hangman.” 
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Render’s Tour through Germany. 289 


dare fay, very correct; but when we are told that a latge cabbage 
in London would coit about ** exghteen pence,” we cannot but lament 
that the Doctor, who has favoured the public with a great deal of in- 
formation of egual confequence, fhould have omitted to name the 
green “egal who had made fo heavy, and fo unuftal, a demand on 
his purfe. “3 ’ 

The Doétor, whofe difpofition to cavil at the. mifcandu& 
of Rulers, and the tyranny of Prince’, particularly if they be 
of the Romith perfuafion, is evident in every part of-his book, 


_ is forced to confefs, in his defciption of the Palatinate, that fertile 


country, which has fo often been the fcene of brutal violence, 
defolation and flaughter, that, in fpite of ** the enormous lift of 
taxes which the inhabitants cheerfully pay ;”—although ‘ there is 
hardly one fingle article, the air which the people breathe excepted, 
which is not taxed among them ;’"—although “ as for the adminiftra- 
tion of the laws in this country, the bare mention of it would ‘freeze 
one with horror ;”—althcugh ‘* the flagrant oppreffions of the petty 
officers, &c. are more dreaded in their refpective diftrits than the 
feourges of Heaven in a day of vengeance ;” and although, which, by 
the bye, appears to the Doétor to be the worft of thefe dreadful cala- 
mities, fince he winds up his climax with it, ** the Calvinitts are, to 
this day, excluded from all offices, &c.”—notwithstanding, we fay, 
this load of curfes, this combination of evils, mirabile diftu— 
‘there is no community in all Germany who have an appearance 
of greater content; and are more healthy in their looks ;—they are 
avery fturdy race of men, living on their own natural and wholefome 
productions, with plenty of wine, the product of their own foil, all of 
which are uncommonly cheap.” 

Among the numerous ftories which the author relates, with 
a view to prejudice his readers, againft the Roman Catholics, the fol- 
lowing is not the leaft extraordinary :— 


“ They related to us (at Heidelberg) a very curious circumftance of a 
Jew that was condemned to be hanged, who defired to be admitted as a 
convert to the Roman Catholic Church, in order to fave his life; and being 
afterwards aiked why he did not rather choofe the Lutheran or Calvinitt 
religion, his anfwer was, that he kept both in referve, in cafe he fhould again 
fall into the fame unhappy circumftance.” 

“ Rattadt,” fays the Doctor, p. 233. Vol. 1. “ is the capital of the Mar- 
grave of Kaden.” “ Baden,” fays the Doctor, p. 235. Vol. 1. “is the 
capital of the Margravate of the fame name."—So it appears, that the Mar- 
grave and the Margravate have a diffcrent capital. 


At the convent of Erbach in the qn el our author was, accord- 
ing to his own account, treated moft hofpitably, and in order to thew 
his gratitude for fuch reception, he abufes the Monks moft unmerci- 
fully. He feems, indeed, by the following defcription of their life, 


to have envied their fituation. 


“ Tam inadequate to the tafk of defcribing as I could with the life of 


poverty, as it is called, which the Monks lead in this convent. It is the 
U 2 riche 
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richeft in all Germany ; and the traveller who vilits it ts aftonifhed at the 
princely.and luxurious lige of its iphabitents. ‘They have an excel: tent pal ‘k 
of hounds, with a ttable of five hunters ; apartments magnificently furs 
nithed ; a dozen of moi beautiful fiuging girls; and their wine cellar ex. 
cites the utmoft aftonfihment. A coach and four might eafily drive round 
in the cellar, and turn in it with the greateft facility. The number of}; arge 
fj! eatksis really amazing; each being about feventeen or eighteen feet in 
heig!-t. They have fix fine billiard-tables, which are contained in three 
large rooms; and, befides all this, an excellent band of muficians, heir 
lrofpitality towards foreigners and ftrangers is furprifing ; and a traveller 
fearcely meets with fuch a reception in any other part of the globe. I call 
them fat Monks, there being very few among the m, W ho do not weigh fix- 
teen or eighteen ftone, and ‘feveral even exceed it.” 


It is but juftice to the author to exhibit a fpecimen of his defcrip- 
tive powers, contained in by much the beft paflage in his book. 


“ J often embrace the tree which fuddenly 2ffords me a fhade ; and after 
a few hours wandering through bufhes or thickets, or through a barren and 
level fpot, 1 throw mytfelf upon the grafs, and think myfelf highly delight- 
ed § in particular, if fome rivulet fieals itfelf through fome extenfive mea- 
cow, or near the gentle noife of a water-fall in the hollow way of a moun- 
tain. I am, however, impartial enough to fay that the latter, namely the 
niountain views, make more impretiion upon my mind ; and mutt confefs 
to thofe fpots, in refpeét to romantic beauty, the preference over the plains. 
For on fach the pulfe of nature beats ftronger there ; every thing difcovers 
more lite and energy; every thing more loud ly and emphatically fpeaks an 
Mmighty power at work. ‘The ttream whic h, without knowing the path 
it mutt puriue, meanders flowly through the plain, ruthes through the 
mountains, and grows impetuous in its courfe ; the motion of the clouds, 
the revolutions of the tky, and the peals of thunder, are all more ftrong 
aad animated. ‘The vallies in the fair feafon of the year are tilled with 
tincr perfumes of flowers and herbs than thoie of the plains, whofe foil is 
not fit to preferve their radical moifture, and where their exhalations are 
diffipated more widely in the air. Nature in them is more varied, and in- 
finitely more pictureique. Of her different fhades, an inhabitant of the 
plain can form no conception, and when he firft beholds them, his fenfa- 
tions are excited to an interetting degree. Here at once nature prefents the 
peculiaritie s of every featon and the moft different climes. As long as the 
tummer latts, in the bottom of the valley the heat of a hot climate is felt; 
in the middle of the mountain you enjoy the moderate temperature of 
{pring ; and the top reminds you of'a cold climate. And how various are 
the forms, chains, and heaps of mountains and hills '” 


The fecond volame contains a defcription of Cologne, Weftpha- 
lia, the Duichics of Berg, Cleves, Guclders, and Juli iers 5 kg Bi- 
fhopric of Munfter ; the Secret ‘I riba ials; the Cities of Hamburgh, 
Bremen, and Embden; Hanover and Harta. It concludes with a 
ftatiftical view of the prefent ftate of the German Empire, and a 
German and ifnglifh vocabulary, which form the moft ufeful parts 
ot the pub! ication. 

Ws have.now a fpecimen of a dirterent kind to exhibit from any 

which 
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which we have hitherto laid before our readers —It is a fpecimen of 
the Do&tor’s gallantry; which, at the fame time, however, will ferve 
asa proof of the jinftice of fome ot the obfervations which we have 
made on the general merits of his work.—The Door, it appears, 
during bis itay at Cologne, was iivited bya friend, a Clergyman, who 
had a living about thirteen miles from: that City, to go with him to the 
nunnery of Saint C fituated in his parith, to fee a young Jady take the 
veil. Here he met with a Nun, who was mutfical like himfelf, whe 
made fome tolerably forward advances to him, and with whom he had 
an intere/ting téte-a-téte, in the garden of the'canvent, which made 
fucl: an impreffion on him, that he has publifhed:the dialogue ver+ 
batim. “The paffage is rather long, but our readers will excufe us, 
if, as we think, they fhould find it fo curious as to make amends 
for its prolixity. We cannot but obferve, however, refpe€ting the 
fingular turn of the Reverend Do&or’s delicacy, that while he only 
inferts the initial of the name of the convent, he makes no fcruple to 


infert the Nun’s name at full length, 


gt 


“ T clearly perceived the great progrefs and confidence I had gained in 
this lady's opinion, who, at my earncit requeft, condefcenced to walk with 
me into the garden. ‘ But decorum,’ faid fhe, * will not fulfer me to go 
alone with you.’ She accordingly called a fifter to accompany us, and 
€rofling the convent yard we entered the garden, which I found fpacious 
and full of vines. The walks were wide, and tormed by trees into arches 
of about twelve fect high. 1 obferved, parted only by a fmall wall from 
the convent, at the Jeft hand fide, the ruins of an old building. I afked 
the ladies if théy could tell me what it had been ? Mifs Engel (the name of 
the other lady) faid, that it was formerly, as the had heard, a convent of 
friars. After fome converfation, I perceived ihe was the intimate friend of 
Mifs Davis; for fhe foon entreated icave to abfent herfelf for a few mi- 
nutés, and obligingly added, that fhe would gather forme flowers for us. I 
now walked alone with Mifs Davis, who was indeed a perfe&t model of 
beauty, and felt grieved to the heart to fee fo lovely a creature immured 


within the walls of a convent, whofe charms and accomplifhments might 


have made any nian the happieit of bufbands. 

« She appeared to be about twenty years of ane, with large blueeyes, and 
Jong black hair, which fell in natural ringlets down her back. Her eye- 
brows black, and delightfully arched. A row ot jvory teeth difplayed them- 
felves when the {poke ; her nofe was hot aquilive, bat of the Grecian cait, 
finely turned, and well proportioned; and fie would certainly have béén 
deemed in the world deferving of the defeription I fer out with. “Her walk 
was moft graceful, and fhe was rather above the triddle tature. With this 
terreflrial angel I was now left quite alone, and felt mylélf unable tovutter a 
fingle word for fome minutes. She perceived iny embarratiment, and ge- 
neroufly velieved me by the following very appofite que {tion. : 

“You feem very thoughtful, Sir, can contribute in any way to divert your 
melancholy ?” 

* Ah! replied I, 
anfwering certain quettions, wh 


you! 


‘you alone have the power to make me happy by 
ich 1 feel an irrefifiible impulfe to atk 


‘ With 
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“« With the greateft pleafure,’ replied the, ‘ if they be fuch a8 1 can with 
propriety fatisfy.” 

© Nun.— You have highly delighted the whole company, Sir, by your 
mafterly performances upon the piano-forte, but I in particular was un- 
commonly interefied by your firft charming fong of Charlotte at the tomb 
of Werter. | muft eontels that the words and mufic of it made a deep 
impreffion.on me, and never will be erafed from my memory. Pray, 
ar good Sir, accept my warmeft thanks for the pleafwe I received 

om tt 
_  Author.—I1 am extremely happy, madam, that the trifling knowledge 
I poffefs has contributed, even in the fmalleft degree, to the amufement of 
the company in general; but I feel a peculiar gratification in the «ea, 
that you conceive my humble efforts entitled to the honour of your 
thanks. 

‘¢ You may make me ftill more bappy if you will have the goodnefs to 
favour me with that fong, and the mufic of it. I fhall preferve it as a token 
of your kindnefs, which will always ferve to reprefent you to my mind in 
pleafing remembrance. 

** | thal] never be at eafe till I have fulfilled your requeft ; buat pray, my 
dear lady, by what means can | forward it to you? 

*€ If you will give it fealed up to your friend, Mr. Glafer, he will put it 
into my hands on Sunday next, when he comes here again. 

-“* But fuppofe | fhould be the bearer myfelf ? 

“ So much the beiter; though you are not allowed, according to our 

ules, to enter the convent, yet you may give it to me throngh the grate, 
wher: I may be permitted to converfe with you. 
, © I fhall not fail to call on that day, if lite be fo long continued to me. 
Jf it thould not, ! fhail think myfelf bleCed beyond meafure, that before 
I died 1 had the felicity of becoming acquaimted with an angel upon 
earth. 

“ Yo fuch a compliment | have it not in my power to anfwer, I hope 
your life is in no dangey-- and. by your appearance on that day with the 
fong, you will greatly oblige me. 

“ Pray, madam, bow Jong is it, if | may be permitted to atk, fince you 
took tbe veil ? 

“ Almoft an eternity! the replied. It is mow eleven years! [Tears 
trinkld down ges beautiful cheeks at thefe laf words, which ‘foe Spoke with a 
= wict,. at ibe Jame ijme turning away from me in order to bide 

m. 

Sa And yet you cannot be more, J am fure, than four and twenty years 
age. 

«indeed I am not—I was on]y twenty-two Jaft March, 

“ Do you really l1i @ your prefent fitation ? 

* Alas! my good Sir, sfk me anything but that, or you will rend my 
heart afurder, [Sheu aked ajide, and femed very much agitated.] 

[Advancing to ber and . aking ber by the bund.) Indeed, my charming 
young friend, | 4) mpathite in your fufterings, and think [ underftand your 
meaning perfectly web. 

* Do you indeed? Then urderftand fomething more; this day you 
have innocently thrown a fire-brand into my once peacetul ieart, which I 
fear will never be exiinguifhed. | 


jghDt felul, 
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“ Delightful, flattering angel! but, alas! you will foon forget me whea 
J am go'e. 

« Never !—Sooner can I forget myfelf. 

“ I hope you have not been forced to your prefent retirement, and yout 
abjuration of the world? 

When I took the veil 1 was but eleven ye ars of age. Perfuafion may 
then be faid to be a kind of compulfion. But of. this, my good §Sir, tio 
more, ! entreat you, unleis you w jib to make me more unhappy thar 1 amy 
already. 

“ | pity you from may fod. Ob God! ah God! would that | were able 
to reltore you to happinefs ! 

« | have not even a momentary doubt of your fincerity, but 

“(Here we were approaching wear bo the fpet where I perceived tle 
guilt. | 

“ tray, my dear madam, faid I, what vauli is that? 

© What vault ?—Alas ! (replied Joc, with a blufh and a deep fg) itis the 
dark and difmal tomb of deluted love! 

« Will you permit me to ftep down for a moment to {ee it? 

“ Have you already gained a knowledge of that place, which ought te 
be a fecret to every human creature out of thefe limits ? 

‘1 confels | have already underftood fomething relative to it, but I 
dra take it as a particular favour if you will permit me to fatisfy my 
curiofity. 

“ Mott willingly, returned fhe; but in going down, you muft take great 
care; the ftair-cafe is yery bad. I thaJl, in the mean time, wait at the en- 
trance, left any perion thould approach this way.” 


The amorous Doétor then left his fair companion to defcend into 
a vault which had been ufed as a prifon for Nuns who had been ‘ de- 
Juded by love.” On his return, dreadfully affrighted, as it appears, 
the animated dialogue was renewed. 


« This fabterraneous vifit I fee has very much affected you ; come, Sir, 
Jet us hatien from this. detefiable fpot. (She took bold of my arm,.and we 
walked along an avenue till 1 yiite récoveréil.) 

“« My dear madam, taid 1, how infinitely I ayn « obliged toyou;T fhindder 
at the thought of what 1 have feen!' ~ 

“ Tam forry you were ac quainted * with’ the’ ‘matter before ‘hand } Yor 
had you not, you would not have’ importuned the to fatisfy your curio- 
fit 
‘ It was merely to convince myfelf of its truth, feid' I. \ 

“ But you have too dearly paid for your curiofity. | fee it has affe&ed 
you very much. Recover your fpirits, for fear you fhould betray yourfelt 
by your gountenance when you return to the company. 

“ Do not fear; in a few minutes | fhall be perfectly recovered. 

“ Let us w alk. quickly ; 1 will endeavour to entertain you wit a more 
pleafing obje et. 

‘ Pray co fo, madam; I will attend yoo. 

* iow long will your fiay be in this country ? 


“ Jam uncertain. 
* When you bring me the fong. faid the, 1 will try whethe I cannot 
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prefent you in return with a trifling token of my remembrance, which per. 
haps may not be di/pleafing to you. I will begin it to-morrow.* 

“ Your politenefs, my dear madam, replied 1, is beyond expreffien, 
I with I knew how J might deferve it from you, or how to requilite you 
for it. 

* That you have done already ; and your dear image fhall never be ob 
literated from my memory. ‘ (Aijing ber band eagerly).—You are 
sae a 

“« Here we were interri upted by her com pant ion. Delivering me 3 moft 
beautiful nofegay, fhe told u that fhe bad been tecking for us. A fervant 
fitter came into the garden, and informed Mifs Davis that the company 
Waited for us to drink cotfce. Ju our way to the convent fhe once more 
preffed my hand as a mark of affection.’ 

When it is known that the Gentleman was a Deer in Divinity 
and the Lady a Nun, ail comment on the Dialogue itfelf, or on the 
publication of it, muit appear fuperfluous. Our readers, we are per- 
fuaded, mutt have anticipated our fentiments on we fubjedt. 

Our author takes an opportunity of inveighing moft bitterly, and 
indeed not without reafon, in this inftance, alia the priests at Co- 
logne, who perfuaded a youny Proteftant to abjure his religion, by 
faife promiles « of relief ;—but the Doétor’s juttice ~ s not hold her 
fceales with ai even hand, for not one word of cerfure does he be- 
flow on the father of the young man, a Calvinitt, whofe unnatural 
conduét, whofe brutal treatment of his child, reduced him to that (tate 
of diftrefs and even dc fpair, which led the young man to forfake the 
faith of his anceflors, in the hope of finding that fubdfiftence which 
his unprincipled parent withhe ‘Id trom him.—The form of abjura- 
tion, or rather the creed which the convert publicly read aftcr he 
had made his abjuration, and which the author affures us is taken 
from a printed copy, we fhall extra&, as it is probably new to moft 
of our readers. 


‘1, George H , believe and confefs, that through the peculiar care of 
this Chriftian mag fury and wife government of Cologne, and the a@ive 
induftry and affittance of the holy Auguttin fathers, 1 have been entirely 
brought over trom my pereti cal life and religion, to the true church of 
Rome, the only oue in which falvation can be obtained ; and I do publicly 
declare to the whole world that 1 embrece this faith freely and without 
compu! fion. 

I confefs and believe that the Pope is Chrift’s vicar, and has full power 
to forgive the fins of all mankind, according to his own will and pleafure, 
either to fave, to let them perith, or to excommunicate them if he thinks 
om 





‘ Leonfefs the Pope to be the fupreme head of the church, and that he 
never can do wrong. 








« * When I afterwards del'vered her the fong, fhe gave me a green 
fiik nt purfe, which the had made during my absence, and which con- 
tained a {mall rofary, in one pocket, and fume-of her ewn hair, 10- 
lofed mm a paper, with a fhort pete, in the other; abl which 1 ftil) pol- 
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* T alfo confefs, that whatever the Pope eftablifhes, whether in the holy 
feriptures or not, whatever he thal] pleafe to ordain, is the truth. divine and 
genuine, that cor fequently every interiar perfon fhould efteem them equal 
to the commandments ot God. 

* |} do confets that the moft holy Pope fhould be adored by every one 
with divine honours, and that every one thould bow the knee to him as to 
Chrift himte't. 

‘ { conteis and declare that the Pope fhould be honoured by all men in 
ali things, as the molt holy father, and moreover that thofe heretics who 
Jive contrary to his ordinances, thould not only be exterminated by fire and 
fword without exception, and without the leaft mercy, but alfo that their 
bodies and fouls fhou'd be delivered up to > atan. 

* Tcon'efs that the reading of the holy f{eriptures is the fource of all fees 
arties, a alfo abiolute blafphemy. 

‘ Tconfets, that to invoke the faints, worfhio the holy fathers, and bow 
the knee to them, make pilgrimages to their tombs, clothe them, and burn 
lights before them, is godly. holy, and uteful. 

* I contets that a price’ is much greater than the mother of Ged; Mary 
only bore the Lord Chritt, and never conceived again; but a Romith prieft 
offers, and forms the Lord Chritt not only as often as he withes, but 
in any manner he pieaics; yea, he feeds upon him while he chews the 
bread 

‘ Lconfefs that it is proper to read maffes, to give alms. and to pray for 
the dead. 

‘ I confefS that the Pope of Rome has power to alter the holy {cripture, 
to augment or diminith it according to his own pleafure. 

‘ Lcontefs that the foul will be purified by purgatory after death, and 
that its dcliverance from (aence is party etfected by the facritice of the mafs 
offered up by the priett. 

* I acknowledge that to receive the holy eucharift in one kind is good 
and falutary; but to receive it in both kinds is heretical and dam- 
nable, 

‘ | acknowledge that thofe who receive the holy communion in one kind, 
enjoy and eat the whole of Chrift, both body and blood, and alfo his god- 
head and his bones. 

‘ j acknowledge that there are feven true and effectual facraments. 

‘ I acknowledge that God iy honoured by reprelentations of him, and 
may by means ot them be known of men. 

* | acknowledge that the hol virgin Mary is queen of Heaven, and go- 
verns together with the fon, and that according to her will the fonis obliged 
to act in all things. 

* Tacknowledge that the holy vigin Mary fhoald be efieemed both by 
men and angels, higher than Chrift, the fon of God himfelf, 

© I acknowledge that the bones of the faints are poifefied of great vir- 
tues, on which account they ought to be honoured by men, and have chapels 
built for them. 

« } acknowledge that the Roman Catholic faith is unadulterated, godly, 
faving and true; but that the Protefiant, which t of my own accord hate 
abjured, is talie, erroneous, blafphemous, accuried, heretical, burttal ; that 
the proteftant religion is feditious, abominable, forged, and cevited. Since 
the Roman Catholic religion is, therefore throughout, good and falutary, I 
curfe all thofe who taught me thefe abomjaable herefies in both kinds; ‘ 
; curie 
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curfe my parents who educated ine in the heretical faith; and I aif 
curfe thofe who made the Roman’ Catholic faith fo dubious and fulpi- 
cious to me, as we! as thofe who gave me to drink of the accuried 
cup; yes, | curfe myicif, and think my{elf aceurfed, becaufe I made my. 
felt a partaker of this accuried heretical cup, of whieh it did not become 
me to drink. 

** T acknowledge that the holy Scripture is imperfect, and isa dead let 
ter, a» long as it is not explained by the Pope of Rome, and that the com- 
mon people ought not to be allowed to read it, 

‘ [acknowledge that a requiem fung by a Romith prieft is more ufeful 
than a hundred fermons; and on that account I curfe all thote books which 
} have read, in which that heretical and blaiphemous doétrine is contained ; 
} alfo curfe all the works which 1 read whiitt I lived in this heretical 
faith. 

* All this I do, with a fiacere mind, confirm as a public retraétion of the 
heretical do@trine, in the prefence of the reverend father Simplicius Hahn, 
and the other fathers of the Auguftin convent, and to the whole Komaa 
Catholic church, male and female, that in thete and fimilar articles is the 
true church. 

* Moreaver I promife that I will never more, through my whole life, re- 
furn to this heretical doétrine of the facrament in both kinds, although it 
fhould be allowable to do fo. Lalfo promife that as long as I have a drop 
ef blood in my body, | will not educate any child of mine in that accurted 
doctrine, vor will I confent it thould be brought up therein by others, 
which | herewith promile. 

“ T alfo fwear that I will help to perfecute this. accurfed heretical doc- 
trive fecretly and openly with words and works, the {word even not ex- 
cepted. 

* Lafily, I fwear before God, the angels, and before all the congregation 
prefept, that if any alteration fhould take place, either in church or ftate, 
] never will becaufe av apofiate from the Roman Catholic, and godly 
church, either through fear or favour, and return again to this accurted 
herety, vor will | receive the { me. 

‘ Asa confirmation of my oath, I at the fame time receive the holy 
communion, and | caule alio this my confteflion, written and fubfcribed 
with my own hand, to be made public in print, and the origina] thereof to 
be preferved in the holy archives of the Auguttin.church. , | 

« @, Feet? 

The prefent King of Pruffia feems to be as great a fivumitte with 
the Do&or as the Emperor Jofeph ; he ** wifely holds the balance of 
powcr he poflefles, fo as to enfure to feveral of the princes, his neigh- 
bours, and allies, the advantages of honourable and fecure neutrality,” 
The Do@or, we prefume, d es not include the Eleor of Hanover, 
and the Regency ot Hamburgh among thofe ncighbours, who 
honourable and fecure neutrality has been fo wifely and fo virtuoully 
fecured by his Prufkan Majectty !—In fhort, the compliment is as 
fulfome as it is falfe ; but our readers have probably had enough of 
the Do€tor’s lucubrations, aud we certainly fhall not labour te com 
Vince aman, who, we have reafon to know, conliders the revelu- 
tionary /pirit in Germany as a blefling conferred by the political mea- 
{ures ot Mr. Parr, and who regards itoglifhmen as /laves. 
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Memoir of a Campaign with the Ottoman Army in Esypt, from February 
to Fuly 1800. Containing a Defcription of the Turkifh Army. The 
Journal of its March from S,ria to Erypt. General Onfervations on 
the Arabs: ana on the Treaty of El-Arifh, with an Account of the 
Event whien foliowed it. By Mr. J, P Morier, private Secretary 
to his Excellency the Earl of Elgin. 8vo. Pp. 104. 2s. Debrett. 
160]. 


UCH publications as this Memoir and Mr. Baldwin’s Recollec- 

tions, reviewed in a former part of the prefent Number, will 
fuply the dettined Hiftorian of the prefent times with moft important 
and invaluable documents, on the authenticity and accuracy of which 
he may place implicit reliance, Mr. Morier joined the Grand Vizier 
at El-Arifh on the gift of January, after the convention had been 
concluded with General Kleber ; and he remained with him till the 
fubfequent defeat and difperfion of his army. The Author gives a 
very accurate and a very curious defcription of a Turkifh army, 
which he truly reprefents as formidable only in appearance, and as 
ealily to be fubdued by inferior numbers, when trained to diicipline 
and inured to war. 

Infubordination of the Turks. 


“¢ A Turkifh army may well be compared to an armed rabble ; with this 
‘difference, that inftead of being a lawlefs mob, led away by the impetuofity 
of paffion, or by the impulfe of the moment, the power or a chief may keep 
up a certain degree of fubordination, which, however, goes only as far as he 
is poffeffed of more or lefs energy of character, and often will not prevent dif- 
orders, fuch as the plundering of villages, and quarrels between whole corps 
of the fame army. Among many inftances of the fpirit of infubordination 
common to Turkifh troops, I had an opportunity of being witnefs to a {cene, 
when encamped at Catigh, which amufed me much. ‘The Albanian troops, 
to the nuinher of 7oo0, were encamped near the Grand Vizier ; foon atrer 
dark they bétame merry, and, as their only demonitrations of mirth. coniiit 
in fhouting, and firing off their mutkets with ball, they very foon became 
troublefome. The Grand Vizier fent an officer to them with orders to defitt ; 
but no fooner had thofe orders reached them, than it was a fignal for increaf- 
ing their fire, which now refembled the filc firing of a regiment on field.days. 
The praétice of firing with ball for amufemenc is fo common in a Turkith 
camp, that one is in continual danger of being fhot: my tent was pierced in 
many places; and I once difcovered a fellow deliberarely levelling his muf- 
ket at my hat, juft time enough to get our of his way.’ 


Their manner of encampment. 


*¢ It was only imitheir encampments that I could obferve any attempt to 
fyftem ; and even there it is partial. The only principle is, that the differ. 
ent corps, or nations, of which this heterogencous body is compofed, have 
their feveral encampments. But if there happen to be two leaders, com- 
manding each a feparate detachment of the fame clafs of troops, both. pitch 
their tents where they pleafe: the tent of the chief flands in the midst of 
thofe of shis followers: if he be a Patha, he may be diiinguithed by a filver 
ball which is fixed to the tent-pole, and by the fandards, with the nomvetst 
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horfe-tails denoting his rank, planted, before his tent. 
generally choofes a heighi for his tent, which may be di itinguifhed by a wall 
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The Grand Vizier 
of cloth that furrounds it; his own attendants, the members of his houfe. 
hould, and domeftics, encamp about him, and form his body guard ; their 
number depends upon his wealth, or upon his ideas of grandeur. 

“ The view of the camp, the morning after my arrival at El-Arith, was 
to me a very fingular fight, as I believe it was original in its kind. The 
ground upon which it fiood was irregular, and a pertect defert of white fand, 
with no other figns of vegetation, than a few daie trees, which flood ina 
cluiter at a {mall diftance. ‘The tents, which are of different colours and 
thapes, were irregulerly itrewed over a {pace of ground feveral miles in cir, 
cuit, and every thing that moved was con!picuous to the eye, from the white 
ground of the landfcape. The whole refembied a large fair ; a number of 
the foldiers, who ferve without pay, carry on a trafhic by which they fublift ; 
there are, befides, tradefmen of all defcriptions who follow the camp : fome 
keep coffee-houfes, which are diftinguifhed by a red flag ; others are horfee 
dealers ; and a number of public cryers are conftantly employed in defcribs 
ing to the multitude things loft, or in felling divers articles at auction. "This 
fcene of confufion is certainly more eafily conceived than told ; but @ very in- 
genious definition of it was given by a Turk, who was atked to defcribe their 
manner of encampment, Thus,’ faid he, pulling from his pocket a handful 
of paras,* and throwing them carelefsly on the table.” 


The dangers to which fuch an army muft be expofed, in the vi- 
cinity of a vigilant enemy, may very ealily be conceived ;‘nor can 
their defeat by the French be a fubject for wonder, 

An anecdote is related of the prefent Grand Vizier, who com- 
manded this undilciplined rabble, which redounds to his credit. 

‘+ When Pafha, he appotnted a day for the exercife of Djerridt, and gave 
his attendance per.niflion to lance their flicks at him, one of them; by fome 
unlucky accident, pet out his right eye. “The nextday he was fent for to 
receive a fum of money, and at the fame time an ordes to quit his matter’s 
territory, leit his anger fhould excite revenge. ‘This anecdote is told of 
Youfuf to prove his humanity.” 

But though both Turks and Arabs are woefully de ficient in difci+ 
pline, they are not wanting in courage,’ The detence of ‘El-Arith 

againtt tlic Freach, by Sheick- Sagr, chief of a great tribe of Be- 
douin s, betrayed both gallantry and ‘refulution: 


‘© When the French fummoned E!-Arith, they threatened the town with 
deftruction if refiflance was made. ‘The Shetck boldly an(wered, That. he 
would rebuild i, and treated with contempt the advantageous offers that were 
made to him. After fending away his family, he defended his mud walls for 
mineteen days ; at the end of which, bis ammunition being fpent, he obtained 
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* «6 A fmall filver coin.” 

+ «* The exercife of Djerrid confilts in nding full fpeed after your antaconif, 
and lancing a flick {of about four feet long, and two inchesin circumference), 
at him; which he endeavours to parry with his own flick; or by flooping on 
his horfe’s neck.” 
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jn acapitulationy that the garrifon, moftly of Djezzar Patha’s troops, fhould 
retite with thetr bageage, on condition of -not ferving again, Every houfe 
in El. Arifh was razed to the ground,” 


Here follows an inftance of deliberate cruelty, of cold-blooded 
murder, on the part of the prefent Chief Conful of France, as would 
alone fufhice to brand his name and character with infamy indelible, 
and to tranfmit him to poltecity as an object of execration. 

© The French have very carefully concealed every detail on their,campaign 
in Syria ; indeed, it is not furprifing that they thould have been filent on an 
expedition that added fo much luitre to the Britith arms, while its confequences 
proved no lefs fatal to their army than inglorious to their General. But there 
is one circumftance connected with that period of the campaign which has jut 
been alluded to, that could not be concealed ; and it muft be recorded, be- 
caufe it tends to difclofe a teature in the moi confpicuous character of the pre- 
fent age— Bonaparte, 

« After reducing El-Arith, the French advanced into Syria, took Gaza 
without. refiftance, and then proceeded to Jaffa. ‘The garrifon was fummoned, 
but, refuling tv furrender, the town was carried by florm, and given over to 
pillage and murder for twelve hours ; yes the cruelties committed on this occa- 
fion were furpafled by what foon followed: four thoufand five hundred of the 
garrifon were made priloners of war; in this number were included one thou- 
fand of thofe who had capitulated at Ei-Arifh. ‘They were reminded of hav- 
_ ing broken their engagements by being again taken in arms: the other three 
thoufand five hundred were implicated with the guilty. ‘They were all 
marched to fome fand.hills near Jaffa, where they were drawa up in a line ; 
an equal line of French foldiers, with their bayonets fixed, were drawn up 
before them: the order was given to charge, and in an inftant four thoufand 
five hundred men were murdered. To this day their fkeletons, and the fands 
feeped with gore, atteft the barbarous act. 

Ic is a tact as well cltablithed in Syria, that when the fiege of Acre was 
taifed, aad the French army began its march for Egypt, all their wounded 
and fick were poifoned by order of their General.’ 


For this act, the monfter had not even the Tyrant’s plea of necef- 
fity ; it was an a@ of barbarity as wanton and as ufelefs as it was 
black and atrocious. A tribute of juftice is paid to Sir Stoney 
SMITH for the wifdom and forefight which he difplayed in conclud- 
ing the Treaty of El-Arifh; and which, with the knowledge acquired 
by a perufal of this interefting Memoir, now appear in a very con- 
fpicuous light. It is mneverthelefs mentioned as an unfortunate 
omiffion, that the fulfilment of the treaty was not provided for by the 
cuftomary exchange of hoftages ; and as a fubject of rearet, that Sir 
Sidney acted only from the authority which he derived from the con- 
fcioufnefs of working his country’s good. “Tae whole bufiuets of this 
treaty, which has made fo much noife, and occafioned fo much dif 
Cuffion, is here placed in fuch a clear and fatisfactory pomt of view, 
that we are convinced we fhall perform an acceptabic feivice to out 
readers, by laying the whole account before them. , . 

“In confidering the weaknefs of the Turkifh army, 2 very interefting 
qveftion arifes ; * On the neceflity of Kleber’s relinquifiing tus cally a con. 
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queft of fuch known importarce ro France.” This queiiion becomes fill more 


interefting to refolve, becaule out of it arifes a fecond of greater impertance; 
** On Kleber’s good faith in his engagements to evacuate Eg) pr. 
‘© Jc could not be from a miflaken idca of the formidable power of the 


Turks that Kleber was induced to furrender Egypt to them. He knew, from 
experience, how tuiferiot Turkifh troops were ri the veterans that me com. 
mated. He had repre the Affatic part the fame army on Mount 
Tabor with very inferior numbers ; and he carrie his, contempt of them fo 
fur, that, on the eve of the battle of wrt opolis, he was heard to fay, * That 
he had only to go to their advanced potts, and wave with his hand, to make 
them retire.’ 

‘¢ His correfpondence, which was intercepted,* would lead one to fuppofe, 
that it was more from the fhactered {tate ot his army that he defpaired cf being 
able to maintain Egypt. But the manner in which he himfelt foon after par 
to the rout a large Turkifh force at Heliopolis, and the efforts which the 
fame army has fince made under his fucceflor, will evidently prove, that ke 
miglit have remained in the undifturbed poileflion of Egypt while none but 
Turks were to difpute it with him. 

“€ So far Kieber may be faid to have betrayed the interefts of his country, 
by making an improper ufe of the power with which he was entrufled. 

‘¢ It 1s more reafonable to fuppole, that he was led to evacuate Egypt from 
principles of hacred to Bonaparte. 

‘'The enmity that is known to have exifted | between them, had _ arifen 


during their campaign in Syria. Klcber’s princi pice of humanity emboldened 
him to expofe Bonaparte’s cruelty, by oppofing the m: liacre of the garrifon of 
Jaffa. During the fiege of Acre, Bonaparte “ielired Kleber to give an order 


to a detachment of his divifion to florm at night; Kieber, doubt fu “l whether 
the breach was practicable, fent one of his ableft officers to reconnoitre it; 
and, being coniirmed by his report of the im ipe fibilicy of fuccefs, refufed to 
give the order, and told Bonaparte that he might give it if he chofe. . Bon. 
aparte did: and the whole derachment, leaded by Kleber’s confidential 
ofheer, perifhed in the atteinp 

ae By thus abandoning a pro} ject which Boraparte had planned, he withed 
to bring =o him the diferedit of its Euilure ; ; and, by adopting a meafure fo 
popul. r with his army as their return to France, he not only de pended upon 
their fupport in the ttep that he had taken, but he ecaxpecicd to deprive Bona. 


, 


sartve ot the means ol pewtionai ageran idizement. 
: > 25 


6 As long, theretcre, as Kieber was ignorant of the revolution which 
placed Bon aparte at the head of the power in France, he may | have been fin. 

cere in his intention to evacuate Egypr: his having permitied he Torkith 
ariny to-advance fo far as it did, would prove it, But no fooner was that 
event known to him, than he difclofed a wifh to break his engagements. He 
complained that the fupplies which the Turks had engaged to turnith for the 
fubtittence of the French troops, did not arrive ; and he went fo far as to fay, 


rs 








* «When he wrote thofe letters, Bonaparte’s exalted firuation was-un- 
known to him. ‘The great eninity which exifted between them renders it 
probable that they were written with an intention to lower Bonaparte: in the 
epiniom cf the Direétory, and of the nation at large, for abandoning the 


army,”’ 
that 
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that he a os affert his rioht by force of arms. r, is complaint was ill- 


founded ; becaufe the article of the Convention by which the French were to 
give 3 ftatement of their wants, had not yet been executed by them: 

‘¢ Cairo was, in the mean time, put in a ftate of defence; and the troops 
that had etch to embark at Alexandria were ordered back, with all the 
heavy arcillery. 

«© While Kleber was feek ing a caufe for quarrel, by making preten nfiens.on 
the Turks to which he had no night, the terms upon which alone the French 
army were to be perimite ed by the Pritith Government to evacuate Egypr, 
were communicated to him in a Lecéar from Lord Keith. 
~ © Kleber could not have wilhed for a more favourable opportunity to carry 
his ‘plan into execution: he éxclaimed againft the terms* now offered him 
and, by making the orders from Lord Keith ferve as a cloak to his premedi- 
tated defign, he endeavoured to throw upon the Britifh Government the im- 
putation of having broken the treaty of El-Arith.+ 

‘He propofed a conference, to the Ottoman minifters, under the pretext of 
making an amicable arrangement till an underftanding fhould have taken place 
between the French and Britith “a AS og but more with a view of 
giving r time to his troops from Upper k SyPts aud other parts in which they 


were cilperfed, to afiemble before Cziro.’ 


As foon as th ete were aflembled he abruptly broke off his negacia- 
tion with the Turks, attacked their army on the 20th of Mar ch, and 


completely defeate. d them, in the battle of Heli opolis. At Caled, 
however, another body of Turks and Mamaluks, who, availing them- 


e of the ahfence of I 1 aad O eleatd | one lier wer 
felyes of the abience of K lebe then in purtuic of the Grand \ IZICT, 


3 
took poll: flion of a part of the city.of Cairo, defended themfelves in a 
Nn . 
moit vallant manner for a jong time, 


‘© The avenues to all the freets thar they were mafters of were barricaded 
with mud-walls, which they threw up; fome of them having benbirifures for 
cannon. Many very defperate atrac sof the French, in which their lofs w 
calculated at 1200, weie as bravely repelled by the Turks ; ‘and onthe 1$th 
of April, when the befieging army mede a ceneral affault, in which the lofs 
on both fides was very conliderable, the French were re pulfed on every quar- 
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honours of war, leaving their wounded behind: them in the } wat NOIprtalsy 





Hthrnid’ wt cer ry raf y the AAamaliices ' he tlege 
to ‘be returned when cured. The lofs of the Mamalvkes, during. the fege, 
Gr ve) RPeeS Roe eee ee Le <e >. he ‘ } ¢ 
W 1S fj ‘ | it i imtat i cai A to! i nut 4 ¢ | wounded P| tact ot ‘ — ‘J ur *-»5 
twelve hondred killed and one thoufand wour ded.” 
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* "Tl he ba ra +¢ - ermitted + > ‘ a + ; a 6S . ~ =* 
They were to be permitted to evacuate Egypt only.on the conditions o} 
giving up their fhips in Alexandria, their arms, &c, and furrendering them- 


felves as prifoners of war to the allied { ‘3 employed againit them, -to be 
} 7 7 ‘ . 
mpeaingd ik h oficers and m. 9} antil reculacly exchanged. 
1, icine at nies 3 etnies Tete al .° crit 
The e; ence Qf that treaty couid not be.known vo the Brituh: Govern- 


ment when thofe orders were iffued. ‘The -ratifications of: the tre ary of K!- 
Arith were exchanged on che 28th January 2800s) Thesprders in queflion 
were iffued in December 1709» 
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This capitulation is afcribed to the treachery of Nafouf Pafha, and 
the cowardice of fome other of the Pafhas. Had the Turks fought 
as well as the Mamaluks, the French muft have been defeated. Mr, 
Morier, as well as Mr. Baldwin, confirms the opinion which we 
ae always entertained, refpecting the future conqueft of Egypt by 

rance, 


** Egypt will be open to the firft foreign invader that choofes to come. 

“‘ France has eftablithed the poflibility of fucceeding. Her failure, in the 
prefent inftance, may be attributed to’ the want of proportion between the 
means employed, and the magnitude of the enterprize ; and when the advan. 
tages which fhe would derive from that conquett are conkdered. jt 1S reas 
fonable to expect that/her efforts to recover them (at fome future period) will 
acquire frefh vigour. 

The proximity of Egypt to France would make it an integral province of 
France ; and the political advantages which fhe would acquire from that pof. 
felfion would not be inferior to the commercial, She would naturally com. 
mand Turkey ; her influence would perhaps extend to Perfia, and {rem thence 
to India.” 


This Memoir bears every mark of authenticity about it, and fhews 
the author to-be aman of fenie, obfervation, and judgment. 
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DIVINITY. 





A Sermon preached at the Affixes held for the County of Cornwall at Ro a 
before the Honourable Mr. ‘fuftice Le Blanc, and Mr. Baron Graham, 
on Tuesday the 4th of Anguff, 1801. By the Rev. R. Polwhele, Viear 
of Manaccan, Publifed at the Requneft of the High Sheriff and the 
Grand Jury. Cudell and Davies. London, 


“VY YHAT Tfay unto you, I fay unto a//, warcu,’’ (Mark xiii. 37.) 

is the very /ea/ouable text prefixed to this Difcou rfe, not the lefs 
feafonable, perhaps, from the event of the peace with France. A few extracts 
will thew, that Mr. Polwhele’s admonitions though well adapted to the oc. 
cafion on the 4th of Auguft laft (when we faw little probabihty of a peace) 
are by no means ill-timed at this interefiing momemt. ‘* With fome, whofe 
inattention to the machinations of the (ze rnal) enemy”’ (for to fuch Mr..P. 
confines his obfervations) is nor attributable to indolence, there is often a 
pride of heart that fuggeits high fentiments_ of sadopentonnts and generates 
unworthy notions of their fellow-creatures. No wonder, therefore, ** that all 
their cares are concentered within themfelves; that their benevolent af- 
feGtions languith ; that shey regard not the immoralities or irreligiou{nefs;of 
the vulgar herd, who are too defpicable for notice ; that lulled by the flat- 
tery of “habitual fuccefs into a falfe fecurity, they deem themfelves invul. 
nerable by the fhafts that are flying around them.”? p.15. ‘* In the mean 
time, where is the enemy ? As fome pretend he fearcely exifts ; or his opes 
sations are, atteaft, fufpendeds But reporis from the highei authority are 
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fuficient.to convince us, if our own experience infpire_ no fenfe of: danger, 
that the innovators in religion and govern car are by no means ina¢iive in 
the execution of thetr nr rects, that they ftiil hold meetings of the moft fuf. 
piciovs afpedt ; ty apie r the colour of fanctity » yet in the dead of night 
and often refembling the Bacchanalisn orgies, others uider THE IMPOSING 
FORMS OF CONVIVIALITY AND FRIENDSHIP ; Bist ay with the fame hoftile in- 
tentions : that they are conitantly fen die forth their emiffaries over the land, 
and penetrating y its obfcureft retreats ; and that they have no fooner been de- 
feated in one th: ype than they have aflumed another, with almoft an incon. 
ceivable sao,” P. 19. 

The perfons to whom it more efpecially belongs to’ * keep munition’? 
and to watch the ‘* way,” are the legiflators, the judges, the magiftrates of 
the land. ‘The wifdom of our arceftors was careful to recognize religion in 
all their public acts; and fo to connect it with their proceedings whether le- 
giflative or judicial, as to fecure the tranfmiffion of its forms to future ages. 
But, whilft I perceive the ceremonials of religion, I would wifh to fee more of 
its vital {pirit. I could wifh to fee it kindling through the fenate, not only 
on every great emergency, but on every occafion that might naturally awaken 
it in the bofom of a Chriftian. Impreifed with a due fenfe of its importance, 
can they, in whofe hands is repofed the guardianfhip of the country, look 
round them and obferve the love of many waxing cold, and witnefs ‘the pre- 
vailing corruptions without a fentiment of regret or terror.* Can they mark 
without an. ardent wifh, without a full determination to fupprefs them, fuch 
portentous immoralities as almoit exceed the vices of Pagan-Rome in the days 
of the zealous apoftle? Is it poffible, that they can bear to be infulted, on 
the one hand, by fhamelefs licentioufriefs; on the other by fan€&imonious hy- 
pocrify ; when to plunge the former into his den..of darknefs, would be to 
relieve, at leaft, the day from fpefiacles of impurity ; and to tear off the 
mafk from the latter, would he to diffipate an illufion fatal to thoufands? If 
the fources of focial pleafure, of domeftic comfort, have long been tainted, 
and are more and more p luted, fhall shey ftand ftill, who can arreft the 
poifoner ? Shall the Sabbath continue to be difgr ace by every fpecies of pro- 
fanation, and no decifive meafures be adepted, to check the {preading evil? 
If, as the beft remedy for many of the diforders around us, yur legiflators 
call on the clergyman to watch over his flock with double vigilance ; does not 
the requifition itfelf imply ’ that the clerical character is [deemed ] of no mean 
confequen ce? On this principle would ¢/ ey uct ad confiftently with theme 
Jelves, in endeavouring to raifethe clergy in the eftimation of the country ; 
SUPPRESSING, IN THEIR PUBLIC DELIBERATIONS, EVERY SENTIMENT OR 
EXPRESSI@N THAT MAY TEND TO THE DEGRADATION OF OUR order?’? 
Pp. 28. Here the author evidently alludes to a debate in the Houfe of Come 
mons, where the clergy were fpoken of, very flightingly and difrefpectfully. 
“6 It remains with thofe (continues Mr. P.) who are charged with the exe. 
cution of the laws, fo to adminifter juftice, as to ftamp upon the minds of 
the people, an idea of their attachment to the beft interefts of fociety, and 
their fincere regard for that religion which their predeceffors fo auch venes 





ated dD 


* Euphoniz gratia, and for a better reafon, we fhould prefer, ‘* without @ 
Jentiment of terror or regret ?” 
WO. XLI, VOL. X. Xx rated ; 
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rated ; fo feize on every Opportunity of ba opt that they bear fword, 


to fall alike on the great and the humble, the rich and the poor, if the tranf, 
grefiion of the laws provoke its vengeance ; that they are a terror to the 
workers of iniquity, but the minifters of the Alinighty for good, to all who 


S & 


live in godlinefs and honefty. Such was the dignified deportment, fuch the 


o 


doctrines of the judges of former d: ays. §* They put on tighteo ufnefs ; and it 


>? 


cloathed them: It was unto them, as a robe and a diadem. Ver. we need 
not look to memory for the fpotlefs ermine. ‘* Tu —E MANTLE OF Evjjag 
is here!’ p. 20. In our opinion, a well merited compliment. The 
country. -magiftrate, rifing fuperior to cuftom or fathion, will exert all his 
powers in reforming error; in correéting vice ; in relieving poverty ; in 
promoting induftry ; in encouraging fobriety ; in rewarding godlinefs,” 
Py 31. The following is a juft tribute of ap] faufe to the high charater of 
Lord Chief Juftice KENYON, 6 With what pleafure, may we turn to our 
courts of futtice, where we have liftened to the fre, ft forenfic eloguence in the 
defence of the Gofpel; where we are ftruck by eminent examples of wifdom 
and integrity ; and where we daily fee united, 1N ONE VENERABLE PERSON, 
the piety of a HALE and the knowledge of a MANSFIELD!” p, 33, 
We do not obje% to the allufion to Mr. Biikice’s fine piece of Chriftian 


oratory, on the profecution of Tom Paine. We only exclaim, “ O f fe 
onnia!’’ “© Aware of the momentoufnefs of this aweful crifis (fa ys - author 


In conclufion): let us be fenfible, that § the hour cometh, in which the Son of 


Man /oall again § be beirayed into the hands of finuers!’ And never may 
our hearts be wounded by the remonftrance of Ws who faved us: © cannot 
ye watch with meone hour?” vy. 34. 
be > » | 7 a . . 
Thefe remarks are moft firi ingly applicable to the prefent times, when it 
is much to be feared, a difpoli tion prevails to relax in our vigilance as the ne. 
ceffity for increafing it is extended. If we once ceale 10 watch, and to 
watch as faithful fervants of the Lord, our ruin is certain. 











The Immediate Caufes and Remote Confequences of the Peace confiderth 
Svo. Pr. 66. 2s. ‘Thurgood, 1801. 


me firft pages of this declammatory pamphlet are devoted tu a train of 
eafoning, the objet of which is to fhew,. that it was the evident in. 

sereft of the firft promoters of the French Revolution to be at peace with the 
whole world, and that, therefore, we, as well as the other members of the 
coalition, muft neceffarily have been. the agereffors in the war. Unforte. 
nately for the author’s inference, his p! emifes are contr ary to fact ; and he 


feems totally to have overlooked Bri/ot’s memorable acknowledgment, that 
thefe fame heroes of the revolution were refolved “to fer fire to the fot 

corners of the world,”’ and that, but for the war, they 1 never ci iid have {uce 
ceeded in depofing the king, or in atchieving the revolution. Now this con 


feffion overturns all the i inge nious fpeculations of Mr. T HURGOOD (who is the 
author as well as tlie publifher of the pamphlet), and it will fearcely be com 
tended that Brifflot had n ot as tull aknow edge of the de ions and objects of 
the revolutionifts as Mr. Thurgood himfelf, 
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General Wathington, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Landfdowne, Lord 
Stanhope, Mr. Fox, and Buonaparte, that ‘* fingularly great man, with 
whom every cabinet is equally eager to form alliances,” are the objects of 
Mr. T.’s adntiration ; and, from the fame principle, all the late and prte- 
fent Minifters are the objects of his abufe, reprobation, and calumny. Mr. 
Pitt he calls a wordy champion, and confiders his charaéter as ruined for 
ever, becaufe the National Convention proclaimed him “ tl 1e enemy of the 
human race.’ The Duke of Portlarid is termed an apoffate; Mr Dundas, 
‘a wordy and wily Scotchman, omnium beraram bomo and Melfirs. 
Reeves, Gyfurd, (whofe works he has evidently never read, wane he cannot 
fpell the author's namie) and Bowles, are “ mercenary fcribblers ! 

He quotes the fpeeches of fome of the late Minifters, in order to fhew 
the inconfiftency of their former profeffions with their fubfequent conduct, 
and to prove that the object of the war has not been obtained. 

‘ The wordy champion, Mr. Pitt, told the Houfe of Commons on the 
ith of March, 1793, that ‘ this is a war in which we are ready to 
facrifice our lives and fortunes for the fafety of the country, the fecurity of 
Europe, and the caufe of juftice, humanity, and religion. In fuch a war 
as that in which we are now engaged, | truft that our exertions will termi- 
nate only with our lives.’ 

* And again, on the 28th of April, of the fame year, he faid, * Gentle- 
men are continually aiking what had induced this country to enter into a 
war again{t France; they forget that it was France that bad declared wat 
againtt this country, which I conceive was juftly entitled to repel her unjuft 
attacks, “- chattife, to puuifh her, and to obtain from her, indemnification 
fur the pat, ana fecurity fir the future.’ O ye of too much faith ! 

‘ Being quettione d, as it was natarally his fate to be, as to the defign of 
the war, and Mr. Sheridan, after condemning in terms of ftrong indigna- 
tion its further profecution, and advifing the putting a fpeedy end to it; 
the Minifter expreiied the following words in his {peech of July the 10th, 
1794, which when duly confide red with the peace that has juft taken place, 
will fhew what a carl it is to a nation, to be ruled by men of inadequate 
capacities. He faid, ‘I have no difficulty in acknowledging that the 
avowed objeét of the war was the defruétion of the Jacobin Government. It 
was a war not for the conqueft, but for the emancipation of France, for 
the deftruction of ufurped power, hoftile indeed to this country, but ruin- 
ous to that over which it was exercifed. Mortified and difappointed, faid 
he, | muft confefs myfelf that the fuccefs on the Continent has not, in fome 
late inftances, been equal either to the juftice of our caufe, or the vigour of 
our exertions, but were that ill fuccefs ten times greater, it would not one 
jot alter my opinion with refpe@ to the profecution of the war, and the pro= 
priety of rejecting the advice of the Honourable Gentleman, which would 
dead to a condugé equally imprudent and difgraceful.” 

Mr. Dundas, in a diale& peculiarly his own, (fo much fo, that the 
country which gave him birth, as well as every other, difowns the uncouth 
expreflion) faid ‘ We can hope for no fecurity and peace without a so 
and total ch: inge in the government of France ; a government raifed up b 
treachery, violence, and ufar pation, fap; vorted by fraud, confifcations, and 
plunder; a government direGing its views beyond the wildnefs of imagina- 
tion, refembling only the fury of fiends, or the malice and cunni ing of the 
enemy of mankind? It is as impraéticable to. negociate as abiurd to make 
peace. If fuch a government remain in the centre of Europe, other coun- 
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tries will in vain hope to livein fafety ; and on this, if no other ground ex- 
ifted, 1 would venture to place my doling of the, meafure of fubfidizing 
foreign troops.” 

In this manner did the feveral enchanters, under the aufpices of our 
great Hecate, prepare their fpeils for complcating the infernal cauldron of 
bell+broth. Lest its potency might be queftionable either by the actors or 
{peCtators, Witch Jenkinfon, or (in on opria perfona) Lord Hamner 
threw his ineredients into it, ac we INieC wick the following words: 

“ There has been no expedition und rtaken by the britith Cabinet but 
what has been eminently fuccetsful. Ihave no difficulty in faying, that 
the marching to Paris is eafy and practicable; and 1, for one, would recom- 


a\ 
/ 
“cy 


mend fuch an expedition.” (See bis Speech, April 10, 1704.) 

In oppofition to thefe declarations are queted the fpee: he s of the } Marquis 
of Lanfdowne, which. ‘“* deferves to be engraved on a tablet of gold,” a far- 
eaftic remark, we prefume, on the Peace of 1783, the production of the 
fame Peer, which was engraved on a tablet of gold; the patriotic exhalations 
of Mr. Fox, and the fpeeches of Lord Stanhope and the Duke of Bed- 
ford: in fhort, to. comprize the whole merit of -both parties in few words, 
we are told “ all was wifdom and difcernment on one fide,” and all 
“« folly and blindnefs on the other.’ 

Speaking of Lord Hawkefbury’s “inexperience,” our author adds, 
the fame fpirit, »“* but indeed this has been a boyith adminiftration 1m every 
part. except one, which has acquitted itfclf b ecomingly. ’ What he means 
by this-folitary exception be has not condefcended to informus. ‘ Our 
Minifters, our Secretaries of State, our Ambatladors, have been almoft all 
youths. It was not unhappily obferved by a wif, (certainly not the author) 
the other day, on feeing another of the young Py igets promoted. to. a Giplo- 
matic poft, ‘ the riches'of England (faid he) are of a pecutiar catft, for we 
have mines which produce us copper, Privy Cones tilors, Commanders, and 
Confuls in abundance,” 

The-old ftory of the non-exiftence of a rig ht in one nation to interfere in 
the internal concerns of another, is repeated by Mr. T., once imore 
applied to the war between this country and France, and once more fup- 
ported by an infulated paflage from Vattel. ‘“ The fentiments of the great 
publicifis, Grotius, Puffendorf, and Vattel, w ‘ho have written on this point, 
cannot be unknown to many of our readers.” | robably not, but they are 
unguefiionably unknown to this fapient politician of Neweate-ftreet, if we 
may judge by the folitary quotation which he has ventured to adduce, from 
Vaitel, in fupport, not merely of the general principle, (which, as a general 
abitract principle, no man ever contefted) but in iupport of his own abfurd 
application,of that principle to the late war. 

« A nation (fays Vattel) is miftrefs of her own actions, fo bong: as they do 


rot affect the rights of any other nation, {o long as the is internally bound, 
and dos rot /te under any external obligation. if the make § an ili ufe of her 


liberty, ile is guilty of a breach of duty; but other nations are bound to 
aequieice in her conduét, ~— they have no right to diate to her.” 

aot giving all pofiible force to the principle here advanced, we might 
contend, that it is by no means applicable to France and her enemies, be- 
caiite it is notorious. to the whole world (it would be a mere yes of 
words to enter into proef.of the faét) that her actions did affed Z tbe. rights of 
ether aliens 3 and that the was bound, by exteraal obhzations, viz. by treaties 


with 
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“with foreign powers, almoft every one of which fhe violated. Vattel him 


felf, which the satbor muft know if he have read his book, which we very 
much doubt, has, in treating of the right of interference, defcribed a cafe 
perfectly anologous to the prefent queftion, and ftrictly applicable to the 
conduct of Great Britain, in refpect of France. 

«© If then there be any where a nation of a rest/e/sand mifchiewous difpo- 
fition, always ready to ijure others, to traverle their defigns, and to raze 
domeftic tre gubles; it is not to be doubted, that all have a right to jotn, in 
order to reprefs, chaftife, and put -at ever afier out of its~power to injure 
them.’” Vattel. Book 11. C. 4. 

Having thus deprived Mr. Thergoad of the powerful fupport of Vattel, 


‘the Only“one of the ** ereat publiciits,’’ whom he has condefcended to quote ; 


we proceed to confider his:-next.infallibie authority, the revolutionary hero, 
WasHincrTon, who has faid, and who muft have eth Mat in order to juftifyohis 


own revellton, .6§ the baits of every politic val fy ft conceived to be free, mutt 


be founded on the right of the people to ma ke and to alter their conftitutions 


‘of government. This authority he might have ftrengthened by examples 
from or domeftic Hiftory, equally refpeable, thofe of WaLrerR THE 


Tyiter, and Jonn Cape; and Tomas Pain might have been called in to 
complece the group of republicin worchits. ‘Tofach an atihority it. would 
be folly in us to oppofe any ftale maxims drawn from the mutty volumes, of 
ancient publiciits, which or author, like his friends the French, might be 
equally difpofed to defpife and to reject ; we thal), therefore, eppole to his 
hero a more modern champion, on whom Mr. T hurgood himfelf has lavithed 


‘unbounded praifes, and whofe authority, of courfe, he is bound to refpeét. In 


the year 1787 —tw0 fhort years before the French Revolution—an attempt 


was made by a {trong republican party in Holland to eftablith a revolution on 


the ruins of the exifting government ; in other words to affert the Wa/biag- 
fonian right ‘* to alter their’ conititution of government.’? ‘That attempt, 
however, was defeated, by the interference of “certain. crowned heads, among 
whom was our own moft gracious Sovereign, who, in the fubfequent. feflion, 
explained his conduct to the -parliament, im his’ fpeech from the -throne. 
On ‘that occafion Mr. Fox’ delivered the following . memorable: fenti- 
menfs. i 


‘* For my felf, I do not think it neceflary fo inguit e into the legality of 
the conftitution of a fore’ ign flate. Tr is fuGicient for me to confider which 
party is moft inclined to be friendly to Great Britam. Where there are two 
parties in a country, one of tiem hoftile and another friendly to us, awe dave 
a righi to inte rfere in Support of that which is friendly.” Aad he farther 
ftated thar ‘* thefe principles conftitute the fyftem by which it is the true in- 
tereftof this country to Be govérned.”’ Parliame: niary’ Debates for 1787. 


The author imputes to oe writers whom, exulting in the fuperiority of 
hissown intellect, and in the purity of his own pring iples, he contemptuoufty 
calls.the ** mercenary feribbiers’’ of the miniitry, th ¢ {upport of the doétrine 
of. the diume right ofr! kings; which not one of 5 has ever maintained. 
The divine origin of ¢ averument, indeed, they have been fo do/d and fo 
lat man was deftined 
by his Creator to be a focial creature and, confequenitly, to be governed, And 
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this ‘do€trine, we are’ piefumptuous enough to think, none but an idiot will 
deny. 

The unhappy family of the Bourbons, whofe hard / fate would excite com. 
pare} in any bofom not abfolutely c allous to the bett feelin gs of our nature, 
are the objeéts of this man’s ¢owardly and rancbrons abufe. ** Generations 
after generations are punifhed for the crimes of kings; and it is bur tighe 
that kings, and the pofterity of kings, fhould feel the vengeance - of the 
people.’’ 

After pronouncing the iffue of the war to be foriunate, the confequences of 
the peace he reprefents as moft deplorable to this country ; for nothing can 
be more lamentable than his PW a sete of the prefent relative fituation of 
England and France. It follows that the humiliation of his own country, 
and itseprobable ruin, are deemed by him, a fortunate occurrence. Would 
not De Foe have afked this man, in his rough language, 


“¢ Are thou atrue-born Briton, ora bafe-born mongrel ? 


He very plainly insimates, that a revolution in Great Britain cannot be very 
diftant. It is his ferious advice to miniiters, not vain! ty to endeavour to check 
‘the influence of revolutionary, principles, on ‘* the opinions of men ;’’ and, 
he tells them, ‘* It is the duty of thofe who are placed at the head of 
overnments, not to cry them down as dangerous to the prerogati ves of the 
few, but.to reconcile them to the interefts of ali; and infte. id of taking up 
arms again what may be faid to ¢ bear a charmed life”? fer about accommo. 
dating ‘their orn infiitu.cons to them.’’ This, it.muft be allowed, is a new 
way. of preventing revolutions! And he laments, moft bitterly, that it was 
not followed, in 1792. 
Mr. ‘I. rejoices in the peace, although he admits it to be a bad peace, al- 
though he acinowledges that France ‘* has been at all times the moft dan- 

erousenemy we could have to contend with,;’’ and although he acknow. 
ledges that fhe is now infinitely more formidable than ever.—Such is his 
patriotijm / 

The national bankruptcy of France he clothes in the fit garb of revolu- 
tionary bombaft ; ‘* France has now thrown off the cumbrous load which 
bent her genius to the ground.’’ And, after obferving that, ‘* fhe exhibits 
every allurement of a republic,’? he employsevery argument which his inge- 
nuity can fuggelt to him, to perfuade his countrymen to emigrate to France, 
and. particularly encourages her ‘* criticifms to remove with their talents and 
tools to that country.” Hs ignorance is fuch, that he is not aware that there 
already exifs a law for the prevention of this evil; and he ftrongly deprecates 
** the moft arbitrary proceeding ever witneffed’’ in the adoption of legiflative 
refiri€iions ‘‘ to prevent emigration, or any workman quitting the country, 
without giving bond for his return within a certain period’’ which 4e feems to 
apprehend, and which we know to be neceflary. 

We heartily’ with that all his affertions and predi¢tions were as falfe and un- 
founded as thofe which we have hitherto noticed. But in advercing to the 
confequences of the peace, he makes fo ne remarks in which, we fear, there is 
too much truth mixed with his falfhood, 

‘¢ The next wir, whenever it breaks out, will be worfe than this: it was 
not till the third punic war that Carthage fell. 

‘© When you begzn this war, you'had many allies ; you were thought to 
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bethe tronget of the belligerents. In the next it may be thought otherwile., 
The maritime {tates will all be improving their navy, while you, to fave ex- 
pences, will be obliged to difmantle your fhips, and put many of them out of 
commiffion.’ 

«© France is a fober induftrious nation. It is inconceivable what that 
people are ca pable of doing under their new government, to make a compara- 
tively {mall capital re-animate their trade, and re-eftablifh their manufaftures., 
Your own capital is greatly diminifhed in various ways: much has been 
{whiowed up in buy ing the land-tax, and more will fill be wanted for that, 
and the orher neceflities of the ftate.’’ 

«© While we were at war with France, fhe could never have had a marine, 
notwithitandiag her ardent defire, and every attention of her government, 
You had the upper hind of the French, and you prevented them from raifing 


up anew a fingle fhip’s company. They could fearcely exercife a veffel 


in fair weather. The few failors ty had, were a@tually lofing the-art 
of feamanfhip, they were lite ally becoming, what is underitood among out 
tars by the term, land-lubbers.. They would ftand to their guns, it is true, 
and be killed, if they socidentally met with you, but they could not ma- 
neeuvre and fight at the fame time. But your peace, according to the-thir- 
teenth article, has fet the French on their legs in all thefe refpeéts, their 
fifheries of Newfoundland, their fetrlement on the Coromandel coaft, will be 
a nurfery and a fchool at the fame time; and the genius of the Gov ernment 
of France, with the refolution and perfeverance of its chief Magittrate, will 
give that country a navy within fo fhort a {pace f time, as to aftonifh the 
world. Ships they have already, and can build move, as faft as they would 
defire. ‘Then when the time comes-—‘ The great, the avenging day,’’ they 
will forego every temporary confideration, and by their own daring, and theif 
alliances with thofe powers v hom you have made more than indifferentito 
yorr fate, fall upon you, and d Fie final bane and overthrow ; here 
will end the con fequences of your War and your Peace together, and the come. 
pletion of that national mifery which national ambition, ‘nat iotial folly, and 
national corruption have produced in all ages, and in all parts of the 
world.” 

The pean concludes with a pious exhortation to ‘¢ fucrifice the delins 
quents,” 1. e. the late minifers ; and ro adopt, without delay, a radical re- 


form, in ode to prevent a revolution!!! 


A fhort View of the Preliminaries of Peace figned at London, Oftober 1, 18014 
SVvo,. Pp. 38. is. 6d. MHatchard. 


THE author of this Pamphlet is evidently a Minifterial Optimift, 
who finds every thing which the Minifters have done on the fubjeét 
of Peace, the beft that could poflibly be done, and that if they had done 
either more or le{:, they would not have done {o well, “The arguments in 
fupport of this dottrine are extremely feeble ; though fome of the author’s 
pofitions are not incurious., He truly ftates, that this country had arrived at 
avery high pitch of greetnels and-power when the negotiction for Peace was 
Opened ; vut he contends, that we had nothin g to.gain.and a great deal to 
lofe, and therefore it was proper to put an end to the w ar; that j is by give 
ing up infinitely more than we could poflibly have loft by its continuafece. 
Aa invafion, he thinks, we had good reafon to dread; or, at leaft, an as- 
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tack on fome of our diftant poffeffions; and he is of = on that | the 
overthrow of Buonaparte’s po wer, and a change in the Government of 
France would not be beneficial to this country: He alfo intin ates, that our 
commerce has been carried to that point beyond which it would be danger. 


a 
S 


ous to carry it ; but how he can reconcile this opinion with his reprefenta. 
tién of the commercial advantages to be derived from the poffeffion of Trik 
midad we cannot conceive. But all his ar 

of the war are rendered perfeétly ufelets b » declaration * that there was 
a prefiing demand, cf not a rea! neceffity, for : its termination.” If fo, there 
is not a word to be faid on the fubjett. ‘ But, is he not aware, that the CX- 
iftence of any fuch neceility has been moft exprefsiy and peremptorily dif. 
elaithed by the Premier ? 

The opponents to the war our author divides into two claffes.—They 
who’ would. have zo peace at all—and they who infiited on better terms, 
But ‘thie frit deicriptic n -of opponents are the creatures of. his own brain, 
He contends, as the Minifteri:l champions in the Newfpapers have con- 
tended before, that, Jacbbinifm is extin& in France—* its doétrines are 
now unulually reprobated, and no where more than in France, and 1n this 
country.” Is it already forgotten, then, that Buonaparte is * the child 
and the champion of J cobinilin ; and, that, although he will adopt every 
precaution to preve nt the Jacobins from woeening his own throne, he has 
was conftantly uled thém for the fubverfion of other thrones, and other Go- 
vernments; and has, at this moment, feveral of their Chiefs in his admini- 
firation ? 

To the affertion that * the po litical meafures purfued by the Emp. Alex. 
ander from the firft moment of his acceflion, had fufficient!y proved that he 
was far from wifhing to engage in.a war with the French Republic, either as 
a principal or an auxiliary, ? we aniwer, that his very firft act, reipecting 
foreign powers, proved the very reverle of this aflertion to have been the 
fact. For it is well known, he infifted, by his Ambaffador at Paris, on 
the reftoration of the Kings of Sardini ia and Naples to the whole of their 
dominions, as the indifpenfible condition of continued amity between Ruf- 
fia and France. Why he cealed to aét upon this principle, the Britzjh Mt 
nifiry, we apprel.en d, are beft able to explain. 

Our Optimift aitem npts to fhew, that M alta could not have been re- 
tained with honour ; and that its retention would have been of very little 
conlequence tous. And, as to Saint-Domingo, it is much more advanta- 
geous to us, that it fhould be in the hands of France than in our own!— 
"The pofieflion of Holland by France, too, we now learn, for the firf 
time, is of very trivial importance to this country! ‘The Levant trace 
is equally infiguificant. It is impoflible to argue againft fuch fatts. 
But for the information of this writer, in cafe he fhould be tempted 
to refume his pen,;»we fhall juft apprize him that the sanitary Trade car- 
ried on ‘by Fiance before the war, was eftimated to amount yearly to A 
MLLLION AND A HALF STERLING; and that the grofs annual revenue of 
the French part of the ifland of Saint-Domingo, in 1789 (as appears from 
ary authentic account now before us). was four hundred millions of livres, 
or upwards of siXTEEN MILLIONS AND A HALF STERLING! Its popws 
Jation arnounted to 555,079 fouls! 

If, however, we'have loft thele poffeffions, we have, it feems, gained 

~one Ine fim able advantage, for our author affures us, that we fhall obtain the 


befi pofiible cocoa from ‘Trinidad; an obje€t which, no doubt, had its due 
weight with ibe Noble Lord who concl luded the Treaty of Peace, 
But 
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But we had overloo ked one of the Author’s > esieagy ve in favour of 


the Peace: ; he contenas nat toe nain OD js OL of 1 tne War. fe u7vety. muit | oc 

i a ’ io ? ’ : * ] f 
obtained becaule the Minilters have taken ipeciai Care to render It the enterejt 
of the enemy to preveive the Peace. Dy giving him evs ry thing he could 


wiih. This is, furely, the firft time, that duch an argument was ever ad 
yanced in praife of a Muiniftry, and, we hope, tor the honour of our 


country, it will be the lait, 


A Hint of the Chouan Army’s having been but a Snare fabricated by the Fa- 


covins themselves!!! gto. Pr. 16. 9s. Spragg. London. 1101. 


THE objeét ef this Pamphict is to convince the public, that the French 
Jacobins formed the army of Chouans, ™ order to induce all the Royalilts 


yw join them, that they might be deftroyed with greater faci NV. 
But, after reading it, with great attention, we have found no argument or 


rout cap ible of convincin iy US of the juclice of the author’s ps fition ° In- 


deed, hiving known a hundred of the Othcers of that army, and of the 
. d ; E — 1° 1 . . 1 rf 4 

army of La Vendee, we cannot but {till believe, that thole levies were 
princi pally formed of Catholic and Royalift pealants, though it. is very 


poil lible there might be among them many w olves in {heep’s cloathing. 
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Tbe Little Mountaineers of Auvergne ; or, the Adventures of James and Georgette. 
~ Altered from the French, and adapted to the Perufal of Youth. 12mo. Pre. 232. 

Peacock. 1801. 

THIS volume is not deftitute either of inftruction or amufement. 

“ James and Georgette cannot, it is true, lay claim to thofe brilliant ac- 
complifhments w'vich early culture befiows, and which are generally the 
attendant [attendants] of (ov) an elevated fiation; but the innocent fim- 
plicity of their manners, and the grateful fenfibility of Wet hearts, are 
among the qualities moft efiimable in youth : birth, rank, and fortune may 
give diftinétion with Npecficial obfervers, but it is the qualities of the 
heart which can alone render us eftimable with the truly wife and vir- 
tuous.” 

To the execution or morality of this performance, there is nothing to 


objed. 


The Village Maid; or, Dame Burton's Moral Stories, for the Amufement of 
Youth. Towbich are added, Plain Tales. By Elizabeth Somerville. 2s. 
Vernor and Hood, 1801. 

THESE ftories are fitted for the perufal and inftruction of very young 
children. Their execution is tolerable; but, in books of this defcription, 
we obje& to the introduction of poetry. Children thould certainly learn to 
read and underftand plain profe betore they aticempt to accompany the 
flights of the poetic mufe. 


Adventures of Muful: or, The Three Gifts; with other Tales. Vernor and 
Hood. is. Gd, 1800. 
ALLEGORICAL tales are very feldom adapted to the Srpenines of chil- 


dren. ‘Lhe allegories here prefented, however, are judicioufly explained; 
the 
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the tales are refpeCtubly written ; the’morality is good ;' and the book may 
be advantageoutly placed in the hands of children from five to feven or eight 
years old. 


Vifits to the Aviary. For the Inftrudlion ef Youth. 1s. 64. Vernor and 
Hood. 1800. 
THE plan of this little work is extremely judicious : the d deferiptions 
are neither technical nor dry, but interefting, amufing, dnd initructive ; and, 


at the fame time, that they convey a fort of general knowledge, will ftimu- 
Jate the young reader to the perufal and ftudy of thofe books which éx- 


hibit more copioufly and minutely the hiftory of the feathered race. 


Juvenile Philofopby : contin ng amifing and safeties live Dif sourfes on Hogarth’s 


P rink: of the indi ft ri01 US 7 ts id le Apprentices TP ‘nalog VEEN Plants and 
Animals, (Sc. ce. defig ned to é: i tie ~Acomatiaty nding ff —, and te 
amprefs them at an early P eriod Wiil guft and liberal Con cept 1s. 2s. Vernor 
and Hosd. 1801. 

THIS isah eter geneous compilation which, though ‘t may not do 


any harm, is cer tainly not calculated to do much good. The * amufing 
and inftructive dif fcourfes on Hceariit’s Prints” are nothing more than 
moralifin defcrip' ions of them ; the tales are neither fit for children nor 
any body elfe; and, as-to the n nineralogical and botanical parts, when chil. 
dren are old eno oh, and fu ith; ciently inftruéted, to underitand them, they 


wile 


will be capable of underitanding books of a much {uperior nature. 


Bloval Tales : defizned to amufe the Fancy and im rove the Hearts of the rijing 


ai bbe c 


Grunmiion By the Rev. Edmund Bute her. . o which is added, by a 


Lady, The l abe Li py Fa nily ; or, a. Be aréai d fu! } E sHects of V; ice. A Tale. 


2s. Wernor and Hood. 1801. 


THESE “ Moral Tales” are given to the worldas the produétion of the 
# Rey. Edmund Butcher,” and the Preface informs us, “ that the prefent 
little performance is the author’s firft attempt in this way.” It is one of 
the duties of a critic to expofe impofition whenever he may difcover it; 
and we here take the liberty of aflerting, that we dave very goo rd reafon to 
believe that the tale, entitled, “ 7be New Year's Gift,” which occupies the 
principal part of this yorome, was not written by any perfon of the name of 
sutcher; for it was pofitively publi fhed in a magazine, called, “ The 
Monthly Vifitor,” about three or four years ago ; and we have the fame reas 
fon io believe that it was written by a Diflenting Clergyman of the name of 
Evans, who kept an academy at Hoxton, although the reverend author 
thought proper to infert in it an impudent puff on “ Evans's Sketch of the 
Denomisations of the Chriftian “eld” fiating it to be “ written with accuracy, 
perfpicuity, and Gesu’. a ae thing which. he calls “ The New Year's 
Gift” is wel! enough,’ though rather odd, and certainly not of fufficient 
importance for republicatio . Whether there be as much reliance to be 
placed on the veracity of the re ein author refpe&ing the other tales in this 
volume we cannot at prefent determine, and fhall only +r ny that they 
may Go “ weil enough” when ith ere is nothing elfe in the w ay. 
Edward, a Tale, for young Per r/o ns. FPrincipaill ly found d upon that much ade 
mired Peforntites of the fame Name, by Dr, Moore, and adapicd to the 
he aj pacities 
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Capacities of Youth. By Mrs. Pilkington. 1s.6d. Vernor and Hood. 
800. 


MOST of our readers are, no doubt, acquainted with the politica! ten- 
dency of Dr. Moore’s publications; and, of courfe , cannot Ww ith th 
extended to the rifing ven eration. ‘The principles of this b: 50k are very 
fimilar to thoie of the ‘German drama: perfons of rank are holden up to 
contempt, as monfters of folly and vice, while the lower orders of fociety 
are alone reprefented as the potleffors of virtue. Neither mature nor truth 
will fanction this reprefentation of things; and the effe& of it is too mif- 
chievous to pafs without reprobation from thofe who think it of importance 
to fecure the minds of the rifimg generation againft the wortt {pecies of im~ 
pofition and fraud, 


12¢m to ve 
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Juvenilias or, a Collen of Poems; written betaveen the Ages of Twelve 
and Sixtee en, By J.H. L. Hunt, "tik of the Grammar School of Chritt’s 
Hofpital. And dedicated, by Permiffion, to the Hon. J. H. 1 ei¢h, con- 


taining Mitcellanies, Tranflations, Sonnets, Paftorals, Elegies, Odes, 
Hymns, and Anthems. Second Edition. r2mo. Pp. 23 6. "NoBook. 
fellers Name, 1801. 
N unufually numerous lift of fubfcribers is prefixed to this volume; and, 
when we confider the verfatility of talent, and the extreme youth of the 
author, we cannot withhold our pepiaale of that liberality which affords fuch 
encouragement to the exertions of genius. We do not wifh this young ger- 
tleman to believe that he is the mott ee the mott elega int, or the moft 
fublime poet, who has ever written; nor do we with him to fuppofe > that he 
has yet attained his meridian height of excellence ; but he is, Cia ‘Sno 
vulgar boy ;”” and we fhall wait with pleafure for the future expaniion and 
maturity of his poetic powers, “ All the tranflations but one,’’ he informs os, 


“the two firft odes, and the firfi hymn, were written ata v ery e: urly age.” Of 
his tranflations, indeed, little more can be faid, than th: it they poffefs the merit 


of fmooth verfification, The firit Ode ‘* To the Evening Star, from Off. 1,” is 


£4 ~ 
entitled to but very flender praife, as we cannot prevent a recurrence of 
thought to the original ; and the fublime effufions of the Caledo: lan bard, 


| 


whenever they are  heowi into meafured verfe, are deprive: 1 of that fimple 
beauty which is their chief excellence, and for which we fo much admire the * 


‘AS a fpecimen of early genius we fhall give the tollowing piece, entitled | 


LOUR, AN ODE. 
‘© When Valour, fearlefs maid, was born, 
She wander’d friendlefs and forlorn ; 
‘Till once, in Greece, when firft it rofe 
Superior to its neighb’ring foes ; 
She faw in ev’ry eye a fire, 
Which none but Valour could infpire, 
And pleas’d to find 1: all her own, 
in Sparta firft the rais’d’ her throne. 


‘©? was Valour taught the art ‘of war, 
) To throw the lance, and drive the car; 
*T was 
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*Twas valour ev’ry bofom fir'd, 

Fill’d high with courage, warm’d, infpir’d, 
Taught the | bold warrior how to die, 

And bade the vanquifh’d fcorn to fly ; 

Gave to her fav’rite Greece the fway, 

And bade each circling fhore obey. 

‘¢ Each ftate its hero then could hoaft; 
The king and guardian of its coait ; 
And Argos faw her children brave 
The terrors of the foaming wave; 

E’en gods were jealous at the fight, 
And crowded on th’? Olympian height ; 
And when the Colchian prize was won, 
They fnatch’d above each Argive fon. 

‘© From anceftors renown’d as thefe, 
Who neither fought nor funk to eafe, 
An hardy race of heroes rofe, 

Alike regardlefs of repofe ; 

And Perfia’s fons beheld the day, 
When on Platcea’s plains they lay ; 
And faw, and faw alone to mourn, 
The laurel from their temples torn. 

‘6 On Mycales fea circled fhore, 
Avzain they heard the battle roar ; 
Unnerv'd to fight, afraid to die, 

Again the Perfian turn’d to fly. 

Then Xerxes rofe, and left behind 
His millions, but a grave to find, 
And while the coward monarch fled, 
Greece rent the turban from his head. 

*¢ Ah! lott to all her patriot fame, 
Where now is Grecia’s glorious name! 

—’ Tis fled ;—and Sparta’ s hardy race 
Shew but a female’s languid face. 

Teas bofom now no ardour fires, 

No courage warms, no zeal infpires ; 
And Valour’s felf, to roam no tote, 
Has come to Albion’s white-cliff’d fhore !’’ 

As an inftance of our youthful poet’s improvement ; 


and: as a fair fpecimen 


of his lyrical compofitions, we prefent our readers with the following ode, 


written at a later period. 
To Trurn. 


‘* Truth, faireft virgin of the tky, 
With salien of light, and beaming eye, 
And temples crown’d with day ; 

O thou of all the cherub choir, 

That boaft’it to wake the fweeteft lyre, 
And chant the fofteft lay. 

By him, who midft his country’s tears 

Stood movelefs to.a thoufand fears, 
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And f{mil’d at racks and death ; 
By Perfia’s turban’d heroes a 
And all the Spartan chiefs of old 

That bow’d thy fhrine beneath ; 


‘¢ By holy virtue’s veftal flame, 

By laurell’d Honour’s ftately name, 
And cheek-bedimpled love; 

. Olift from thy 1 majeftic head 

The veil that o’er its trefles fpread, 
Doubt’s fairy fingers wove. 

«¢ Thee chafte Religion’s virgin breaft,, 

And Hope, with fair unruffled veit, 
Their lovely fifter hail ; 

Simplicity with Itllied crown, 

And Innocence untaught to trown, 
And Peace that loves the vale. 


The Demon that ufurps thyday, 
And cafts upon its blemifh’d ray 
The poifon of his tongue ; ; 
O bid him, from thy dazzling fight, 
Shrink back into-eternal n ioht, 
His kindred fiends among. 


And, in the horrors of his train, 

Let Difcord feek his yelling reign, 
Nor haunt thy patl h ferene ; 

While guilt, onev’ry fullen wind, 

Starts pale and trembling from behind 
His wild and wizard mien. 

‘* Then o’er thy flow’r-enamell’d way 

Shall youth, in artlefs frolic gay, 
His ruftic hymns increafe ; 

While Britain, raptur’d at the found, 

Shouts to her echoing fhores around, 
‘¢ Truth, Liberty, and Peace !”” 


Imitations frequently afford a difplay of ingenuity, but very feldom of 
genius. This obfervation correctly applies to the P. orals, and other imita. 
lve pieces, of our author: they potfets all the coldnefs of a copy, with 
{carcely any ftrokes of origin: ality. Of his ballad of ** The Negro Boy,’ 
and © The Mad Girl’s Song,” we can fpeak more favourably : the latte 
pofleffes a certain wildnefs of pathos, and a delicacy, which reader it particu. 
larly interefting. Some of his Sonnets are Sy but they are not of the 
legitimate ftamp ; and, like many other fonnets, exhibit a much greater on 
tion of found than fenfe. Several pieces of blank k verle appear in this volume 


> ° cr 
among which the one addreffed to the White Rofe of Americ2, claims che 
fuperiority. In this fpecies of pc etical compofition, however, Mafter Hunt 


does nor, at prefent, appear likely to excel: he fhould recolleé&t the opinion 
of Dr, J. hnfon, that thofe who ate contented: to pleafe fhould confine them- 
felves to rhyme ; and that none but thofe whofe powers are capable of com- 
manding attention fhould attempt blank verfe. 

We now proceed to the examination of our young poet’s principal perform. 


~ 
ance, 
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ance, entitled, ** The Palace of Pleafure.” “This is an allégorical poem, 
of one hundred and thirty itanzas on the Spenferean mod lel. The authoy 
fays, 

ith refpeét to the prefent Enelith phrafeolocy, that 


= \ " in en ws never he uwantine » chars 
» af 2 inf, ] NeUASe, can never o¢ Wd ung to tiie Ciidoice 


- 1. ‘ . . QD — i — | — : 

of an author, upon whatever fupject his pen is employed, it wall, without 
' Por and ahfalete dicts sccal 

doubt, be a fuffictent apology for the fim ile ftvle and obiolete diction eccafi. 


onaily found in the following poem to premife, that cufiom has long efta. 
3 a | naadven . & _ 
blifhed the manner of Spencer as’ a model for allegorical compofition. The 
. . . P . . ~ - . . sé . , x. 
prefent imitation of the verfe of that immortal poet iS accompanied with lan. 


guage t that may to fome ears border uy pon the ludicrous : - this, h pwiever, as an 
annotator on Thom nfon fomewhere obferves, is neceflary to bring it to a greater 
degree of perfection; and, in fad, it not only renders the imitative ftyle 
more like the dry but cends to add confiderably to that unftudied har. 
mony and fimplicit y of mature, w hich fo attract and amufe the mind in ftudy. 


ing the ba a of Mulla’s admirable effufions.’? 

Much as we admire Thomplon’s Cafle of Iudalence, and fome other imi. 
tative pieces of a fimilar n: iturey we cannot think that they derive their ex. 
cellence and power of pleafing from an adoption of obfolete language. If 
other proofs were wanting in {uppert of this opit nion, Dr. Beattie’s beautiful 
frapment of the Minftrel (afficiencly evinces, that the eflence of the ftanza, in 
vhich that poem is compofed, exiits not in the ancicnt phrafeology of Spencer, 
Oa this poiot, however, as there is a difference of fentiment among the /:ferati, 
we fhall not contend: yet we cannot help jamenting that genius fhould be 
frittered away in the imitation of words and slice An imitation, even 
if it exceed the or iginal, is apt to elicit the invidioufnels of comparifon, and 
has not the flighteft claim to the praife of originality. 

OF the o 1 before us, we cannot, however, but congratulate the author 
on the eafy flow and harmony of verfification, the beautiful imagery, and the 
fimplicity of fentiment which it exhibits. 

«© Where the allegory is wan ting in the furvey of human life, the youth and 
tnexperience of the author w ill, it is hoped, be brought to the recolle€tion of 
the excufing reader; and the moral, never to be too often repeated, that is 
drawn from it, which endeavours to correét the vices of the age, by fhewing 
the frightful landfcape that terminates the alluring path of fintul p leafure, fps 
ply the defects of a M: fe, who is entering into publi ic in her fixteenth year, 
bathful on her firft exhibition, and liftening with trembling expectation, as 
fhe paffes, to the fhouts of difapprobation or applaufe that burft from the for. 
rounding multitude.’’ 

It.is fcarcely pofible for us to beftow higher pr.sife on this juyentle perform. 
ance, than by faying that we have read it, repeatedly, with increated fatise 
faction: that our readers, however, may in fome meafure be fatisfied as well 
as ourfelyes, we fhall prcfent them with two or three extracts. The fol 
lowing defeription of beauty is from the firft canto. 

‘ And after him a lovely female form 
Tripp’d blithe along her toul-enliv’ning way, 
Ycle ped beauty ; Health in blufhes w: Fa 


- one , faenn rharme , ae | array : 
And thouland charms her gh wing cheeks array ; 
Her eyne V with Love’s refiitle({s glances play: 

oO n . z 
While in one hand a fwect Narciffus fow’r 


; Sathtbaated Sate ascot Teles 1 c8@ sance 
She CasrieG ioil Wit Ally CoOlouUl 64); 


Benempt 
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m, Benempt from that brig at youth, v ho in fad hour 
nee Pin’d for his own fair hd ice, while Echo’s shh id no pow’r. 
A youth enchain’ ot ac lorn’ d her other hand ; 
hat Certes he was a lovely little > boy: 
inn His eyne were hide en fe a filken band, 
out Whi ich nathlefs did his beauty ne deftroy : 
af. And o’er his houlde r, ah! dei radtive toy ! 
A A gol Jen quiver ftock’d with carts he bore, 
The With which un guarded hearts he doth annoy ° 
aa For tho’ fo fmall, vet can he wouncen n fore, 
ee And bid the mournful breaft be glad and gay no more! 
iad * And little winged imps around h el head 
vie Frifk’d on the air; fome carried torches heen, 
ve Which double luftre o’er the day did fpread, 
ie As the the fun had wanting {plendour been ; 
’ And fome bore piere ’d and bleeding hearts I ween, 
, Which others aimed at in cruel {port 
_ With poifon’ a darts, and feem ed full of {pleen ; 
i? Tho’ in their face they lock’d of joyous fort, 
a And whirlen up and down, as Fairy had them taught. 
ital At each gay hep fhe took her p»th along, 
des soft V irgi ns {catter’d Maia’s flow’ rets fair, 
“7 And other fweets that to her reign belongs, 
ai, And all Pomona’s juicy dainties rare, 
be The beauteous ornament of Summer’s wear. 
~ And at her fect blaz’d crowns of glorious hue, 
and That fill’d with {plendour all the fheeving airy 
Which Kings arid C2elars, ay, before her threw ¢ 
hor To fuch a peertefs maid is royal fervice duc.”’ 
the The defcription of religion, in the fecond canto, forms a ftrikingly 
and beautiful contra& with the above: 
1 of * O’er her fair fhoulders hung a robe of white, 
tis Not gaudy, gay, or glitt’ring in the air, 
ing But chafte en te it pleas s’d the taftefal figiit, 
ope And to the modeft made its owner dea r; 
eal'y Of ebon colour was her flowing hair, 
as Type of grave judgment and exalted thought ; 
fie. Upon her arm, like alabafter fair. 
Hung the bleft Crofs, which peace and comfert brought, 
Bey And fhe had eyes from which pain mote have pleature caught.” 
tse We fhall conclude with quoting one ftanza from the fong of Religion. 
3 “ Come then O come to this compoling breaft ; 
Come; on the Crofs repofe the weary head ! 
Come! For this bofom foothes the tired to reft, 
And this hard croifs yet makes an eafy bed! 
‘Phis hand can join again life’s parted thread ! 
This eye can animate the pallic d cheek 
With one warm look, tho’ health bas long been fled ! 
This arm can raife to {trength the drooping ‘weak, 
This arm the dart of woe, the rack of torture break,” 
arTORrnT 
mpt sV4A LOW Ls lew 
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The Letters of a folitary Wan lerer, coni ainine Narratives 0 fo ‘ D. efcri ipa 


tion. By Charlotte Smith. 3 Vols. Low, Berwick-ftreet, ondon, 


HE authorefs of thefe apr has been fo prodigioufly fruittul ig 


fuch works, that the has almoft wearied criticifm in ils attempts to 
keep pate. with her. The sas ira€ter and fpirit of her productions are now 
fo well known, that it is unnecetlary to ay more on the fubjeci If we 


do not find the originality in thefe pages which her former novels have ex- 


hibited, neither the world nor we have reafon to complain; after having, 
if we miftake not, nearly accomplifhed the number of forty volumes jn 
labours of this defcription, the furely may be allowed, or at leaft expected, 
to have exhautted her imagination. She promifes three more volumes in 
the courfe of the entuing fpring!! If the finds purchaters for them, her 
end may be anfwered ; we will not prevent the fale, 


PiGure of Palermo. By Dr. Hager. Tranflated from the German, by Mrs, 
Mary Robinfon. Phillips. Pe. 158. 12mo0. London 


WE do not find any thing in this little volume to have made it worth 
7 g y 


of a tranflation. Palermo is not now fo much a ttranger to us as formerly; 
fome late events have made it familiar to the ears of Englithmen, and 
whoever now attempts to give a defcription of Sicily, matt have more abi- 
lities and more original fources of information, than we obierve in Dr, 
Hager—from this work at leaft. It ap;ears to be the laft work of the 
translator; whetoer it be the beft or not, our readers muft be left to judge 
for themfelves. It is well printed, and on good paper. 


Report of the Caufe between Char'es Sturt, E/q. Pls f and the Moft Noble 
the Marguts of Blandford, Defendant ss " Criminal 1 Converfation with the 
Right Hon, Lady Mary Ann Sturt; tried in the Court of King’s Benth, 
ye ores on Wednefday, the 27! b May, 1801, befor > Lord Ke nyon, and 

a Special Jury. Waite ax Appendix, containing the Letters of the Paris 
which did not appear.on the Ty: ial ; a ya ace and Notes, 8vo. Pp. 17 
5s. Ridgway. 1801. 


THE Jury, in this caufe, gave one hundred pounds damages, and the objet 
of the bulky pamphlet before us is to repel the infinuations of the Judge 
and of the Council for the Defendant, which went to charge the Plaintiff 
with the heinous offence of conniving at the criminal cond .& of his wife. 
The object i is certainly landabJe, nor does Mr. Sturt > ear to us to have 
failed in his efforts to attain it. ‘For the fake of ‘religion and morality, 
it were devoutly to be wifhed that this publication had never feen the 
light ;—it exhibits a woeful fcene of profligacy and wretchednefs; a dif 
gufiful mixture of blafphe my and vice ; of exceftive fenfibility and head 
firong paffion, which had better been clncealed from the public eye. It 
is a lamentable thing to fee two families thus involyed in»niifery, from the 
prevalence of paffion over duty ! 
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Afiley’s Syftem of Equeftrian Education, exhibiting the Beduties and Defeéts of 
the Horfe ; with ferious and important Obferyations on bis general Excel- 
lence, preferving bim in Health, Grooming, De. with Plates. The third 
Edition. 8vo. Pp. 214. 10s. Od. Sold by S. Creed, Agent ‘and 
Publifher, No. 2, Weftminfter- Bridge-Road, Lambeth. 


IF unwearied application, during the period of forty years, is fufficient to 
make a man mafter of his fubje&t, Mr. Aftley is mafter of his ;—and, ,as 
far as we are able to judge, this treatife on the nature, the care, and the 
management, of that noble animal the horfe, will be found eminently 


ufeful. 


Report of the Committee of the Suciety for carrying into Efe bis Majefty’s Pro- 
clamation againft hice and Immorality, for the Year 1800. 8yo. Pp. 16. 
Hatehard. 1901. : 


IT is with infinite pleafure we notice the revival of a fociety to whofe 
beneficial labours the Public may look with confidence for the means of 
meliorating the moralé of the age, and of promoting, ‘within the fphere of 
its action, the declining cafe of religion and virtue.—The objedts. to 
which the efforts of this admirable inftitution have been principally dire@- 
ed, during the laft year, are Jicentious publications, proftitution,. and. the 
profanation of the Lord’s Day ;—all of them offences which firike at the 
very root of fociety, and threaten to extirpate every Chriftian principle from 
the land which they contaminate. 

It is moft truly obferved that no efficacious méans have yet been 
adopted for repreiling the growing fin of proftitution ; and, though it may, 
and ought to be, prevented from rearing its fhamelefs front in our ftreets, 
and in our places of public refort and amufement, yet the relief, like the 
punifhment, is but partial and temporary, while permanent reform, is the 
grand object to be attained. In order to atchieve this molt defirable pur- 
pofe, fome charitable inftitution fhould be eftablithed, for the reception of 
the unhappy beings who are taken out of the ftreets, and, now, committed 
to prifon ;—fome place, at which they fhould experience gentle treatment, 
‘be fupplied with the means of prefent fubfiftence, and inured to thofe ha- 
bits of regular induftry, which would prepare them once more to become 
inoffenfive and uleful members of the community. 

It is equally true, that the exifting laws for punifhing profanations of 
the Lord's Day, are not only inadequate to the purpofe, bat abfolutely ope- 
rate as an encouragement to the commiflion of the crime. For, it is evi- 
dent, and indeed we have feen frequént inftances of the fa@, that a man 
who takes ten or twenty pounds on the fabbath, by the fale of his goods, 
‘will chearfully cenfent to pay five fhillings, the ‘extent of the panifiment; 
for the privilege of opening his fhop. We are truly happy, therefore, to 


‘find that it is the intention of the Society to bring a Bill into Parliament, 


for rendering thefe falutary Jaws more effeétual ;—tlie fine fhould be con- 
fiderably enlarged ; and, on a repetition of the offence; it fhould be declared 


4 mifdemeanour, and made punifhable as fuch. We earneftly hope, that 


the Parliament will, by their encouragement and fupport of fuch a Bill, 


ar themfelves the real guardians of the religious and moral principles of 


country. At a period like this, when we are about to open a clofe in- 


‘tercourfe with a nation, the moft licentious, profligate, vicious, and aban 
y 
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doned, of any flation upon earth, unlefs fome ftrong barriers be éreéted tg 
guard us from the foul contagion which will flow in upon us in torrents 
when the flood-gates of vice and immorality thalf be, as they very fous 
will, drawn up, it will prey upon our very vitals, pierce to o'r heart's core, 
and plange us in the gulph of deftruction. But it is time to let the Com. 
mittee explain their own proceedings. 


 Reprefentations having been made to the Society from a‘very refpect- 
“able quarter, ftating that in one of the principal fireets of the metropolis, 
‘the number and thameleffne(s of public proftitutes had greatly increafed, 

the fociety took the fabjec& into their ferious confide ation ;' they confultea 
with fome very able and experienced magiftrates, and made fuch reprefen- 
tations to the proper guardians of the police, as the evil feemed to require, 
Proftitution is inceed a vice of fuch a nature, that any judicious meafures 
for thé ch¢ecking*of it, muft naturally. call for the countenance and fupport 
not only of all who are anxious for the purity of public morals, but of all 
“whovcan feel for the fufferings of the moit wretched and diftreifed clafs of 
the community. 
to “> But the Committee are at the same- time: aware that this fubjea 
abounds with practical difficulties, and they can at prefent dono more than 
commend it to the ferious confideration ot the Society. All thofe, however, 
.who have any tegard for the morals of eur people, and efpecially of the 
youth of both fexes, mnf fee the expediency, or rather the neceflity, of 
forcing vice to hide, its head at leaft, and of not fuffering open outrages on 
public-decency to prevail with impunity. 

«« But the fubje&t which has perhaps moft of all engaged che attention 
and interefted the feelings of the committee, has been the profanation of 
the Lord's Day. ‘Convinced that on the maintenance of this inftitution 
depends the prefervation of re igion amongft us, (and with our religion our 
civil polity alfo is feparably conneéted) the committee, from the very 
earlieft inftitution of the Society, have uniformly confidered this fub- 
ject as calling for their fpecial cate. Means have been taken temper- 
ately and difcreetly for promoting the more vigorous execution of the 
exifting laws, and the committee are happy to acknowledge the ob- 
ligations which they in common with the Public owe to their much re 
{pected Prefident, for his readinefs, in affording his perfonal exertions in 
this good work. : 
-9 They are compelled, however, to declare, and that, after having con- 
fulted counfe! of the: firit eminence, that the exifting laws, partly from the 
minutenefs of their penalties, partly from en inherent defect in the prin- 
cipal ftatute, are very inadequate to their purpofe. It is fearcely neceflary 
to fuggeft that an application to the legiflature for the proteCion of this 
bulwark: of our national,religion, is rendered among us more than com 
monly neceffary, by the neglect or even avowed abolition of it in other 
countries, and aboverall by; the natural efietts,of.increafing wealth and 
luxury: on the manners and morals of a frce community. 

** Such have beer the chief proceedings of the year; but it fhould ever 
be borne in mind in eftimating: the utility and fervices of a fociety, the ob- 
jet of whichis to enforce the laws againft vice and immorality, that the 
benefits rendered by, it are. often far greater. than they may at frft fight 
appear; ss: muft almoft always-be the cafe, where the good to be eftected ts 
of.a pleventive nature. » ‘The; committee ean,,cefire, nothing fo much,as 
ho "Oy , to 
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fo operate by prevention ; and they are perfuaded that the Society will fym- 


pathife with them cordially in their earneft with to deter from the com- 


miffion of crimes rather than to punifh them.” 
It is the duty of every man, who thinks the morals of the country worth 


referving, to contribute his efforts to promote the fuccefs of fuch “a truly 
refpectable, and moft valuable, inititution. 
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TO THE EDITOR, 

















SIR 

' Manse of Ketzth-hall, September 10th, 1801, 
N your criticisms on Dr. Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, 
‘ou have injured both the author and his biographer. ‘As the former is re- 
moved toa better world, and as I wrote his Life, without any wiew to either 
fame or emolument, I feel myself called upon to do justice to his mémory, 
and to repel your attacks on myself, as the supposed Editor of his posthu- 
mous work and the rea! writer of his Life. Your criticisms have been ex- 
tended through six Numbers of your Review, and have filled above seventy- 
three pages of letter press. I shall endeavour to compress both my own 
defence and the vindication of my friend within as narrow limits, as are 
consistent with expressing my sentiments at once with clearness and pre- 

cision, 1 begin with my own defence, as I was first attacked, 

In your Review for February, Pp. 142, you say, “ We should have been 
afraid to publish any posthumous w ork of such an author as Dr. Campbell, 
ifhe had not himself lefi express directions for the publication, lest the su- 
perstructiire raised by himself had been shaken by our ill poised buttress. 
A man of such literary eminence as Bishop Hurd may, indeed, take liber- 
ties with the works of a friend, with whom he was so intimate as his Lord- 
ship was with Bishop Warburton; but we have no evidence whatever of 
Mr, Skene Keith’s being on the same footing with Dr. Campbell ; and we 
have complete evidence that his abilities will not bear to be brought into 
comparison with those of the Bishop of Worcester.” 

In answer to all these assertions, insinuations, and discordant remarks,* 
I would observe that 1 am not the Editor of Dr. Campbell’s Lectures, 
though I should have been proud.of the offiée, if it had been necessary, and 
had been intrusted to me; that the booksellers, who asked me to write his 
Life from knowing my intimacy with Dr. Campbell, are really the Editors 
of this posthumous work,t+ that Dr. Campbell left his prelections in a state 
ft for publication,t intended to publish them himself and informed his friends 


of 





* How discordant ? ' 

+ The title page of that work bears the name of the Reverend Georce 
Skene Keiru as its Editor; in a private letter; dated Keith-hall, June 
25th, 180!, Mr. Keith assures us that Dr, Campbell’s execurors sold the 
wark in manuscript, and, of course, that they were its Editors; and here the 
same Mr. Keith affirms that the dooksellers are really the Editors of that work ! 
To which of these discordant accounts shall we give credit? Did Dr. 
Campbell constitute the booksellers, Johnson of London and Brown of 
Aberdeen, the executors of his last will and testament ? 

t If so, what made him say to you, a few weeks before his death, “ that 

Y 2 he 
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ofthis miention, that his own last copy. of Usem still exists written ina very 


distinct hand, so, that the. superstructure raised by himself is in no danger of 
) ) ger 0 


being shaken either by my il-poised buttress, or by your ill-pointed-battery, 
that. no.eminence in literature can, watrant a man’s taking any liberties with 
the papers of a deceased friend, without having received a right to do so, 
or acknowledging. what he has done, that De. Campbeil’s Lectures were in 
the press, and a considerable part of the work printed before I began to 
write his life; and lastly, though no liberty has been taken either by me or 
the Editors, that fk was thirty years acquainted with Dr. Campbell, and 
above twenty-four years on a footing of intimacy with that worthy man, 
who was one of the best friends J] ever had, thouzh I do not consider the 
Anti-Jacobin Reviewers as a_ court of law, honour, or literature, enti- 
tled to examine evidence * upon this subject. 

Permit me now, Sir, to call your attention to the proper province ofa 
‘Reviewer. It is not to make bold assertions, or dark insinuations with re 
gard to mattersof fact, but to ascertain facts before he publishes criticisms, 
It was your business to know that I was the Editor of Dr. Campbell's 
‘Lectures,t before you attacked me in that character. But as you have 
made an apology to me in your Review for July, and yet insinuate in 
various places that the Editor has taken liberties with Dr. Campbell's 
work, it may be proper to inform you that there are several hundred persons 
alive who heard these excellent prelections delivered by the author, that 
several gentlemen, who are members not of the established but of the 
Episcopal church of Scotland, heard Dr. Campbell deliver the most ob- 
noxious of these lectures, and that so many of the students took large notes 
of them, that the Editors neither could have added nor suppressed any 
part of them, without being easily detected; although Dr, Campbell's 
éxecutors had not been so cautious in preserving his manuscript, whichis 
so distinctly written, andcan be produced if necessary. 

Passing from the character of supposed Editor to that of biographer, I 
would now defend my account of his Life and Writings. 

You say, in the next paragraph (p, 143) that my “ Life of Dr. Campbell 
is wriften in a very isocpal dle, and with very little judgment, and that 


because my hero was a great and good man, I am determined to make him/ 


one-of those faultless monsters whom the world never saw.” Here yowat- 
tack at once my style, my judgment, and my veracity.{ Your opinions of 
style, however, are very different from mine; and the method which IT 
adopted in writing: Dr. Campbell’s life, if it did not imply some degree of 
wisdom or judgment, at least shewed both that I wished to discover truth, 
and endeavoured to record it faithfully. It is necessary here to be more 
particular. 

[am a decided enemy to equality of style, when the sentiments or things 
rclated are of very different natures. Simplicity was requisite in recording 


——* 





he would still make some corrections in this work, if his life were (should be) 
prolonged?” See view of Dr. CamphelPs Prelectiors, &c. Vv. 62. 

* We had no occasion to arrogate to ourselves the right of a court 
examineevidence, where complete evidence forced itself upon us. 

+ We had as little reason to doubt of your being the Liter, as of Dr. 
Campbell’s being the author of the Lectures. We had the evidence of thé 
title-pages.of the two.volumes for the one fact as well as for the other. 

¢ No, Sit; your veracity is here unimpeached. A 
e 
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the events of Dr. Campbell’s early life ; nearness, if not elegance, m describin 
his ingenuity, and metaphysical aeuteness displayed against Hume, delicacy 
in describing his virtues in private life, and accuracy in giving an account 
6fhis prelcctions in theology. All these, of necessity, occasioned ‘a dif- 
ference of style, if I wrote naturally, and adapted ‘my language to ‘the 
yarious subjects of which I treated: and I was entitled to rise if Tcould, 
above the ciegant, while | gave a summary of his chataéter, and Jendea- 
youted to leave strong impressions of his virtue on the ayimds of my, readers! 
[do not say that my style varied properly with my ‘subjéet ;*but 1 maintain 
that it ought to have been unequal. Johnson’s Lives-of the Poets afford 
many happy examples of this inequality, where in recording the history or 
characterizing the writings of the same person, he frequently. varies; ‘his 
Wyle, rising from the simple to the neat, from the neat to the eleganty and 
from the edegant to the sublime,* 

With respect to the little judgment with which you ‘assert that I have 
written Dr. Campbell’s Life, and my making him altogether faultless, be- 
cause he was a great and good man, I can only state/thé method- which 
adopted in writing his life, and shall leave it to aty: impartial person:to de- 
cide both on its wisdom and on its fitlelity. jeu tl 

As biography cannot be properly executed ‘without ‘knowing ‘the \par 
ticular facts from every + person who can give information, _I ‘first -drew wp 
the outlines of Dr. Campbell’s Life, which I shewed to his executors; and 
from them I got an order to examine such of ‘his mafiuscripts, as wereine- 
cessary to enable me to give an accurate aecount of his prélections: in 
theology. {I next read the first copy of the Life itself in the divinity hall of 
Mareschal college, in presence of a number of ‘the professors of that-uni- 
versity, and of the minister 6f Aberdeen. ‘This copy was afterwards 
circulated among Dr. Campbell’s friends for ‘the sake of obtaining infor 
mation or corrections. A clean copy with all these improvements adopted, 
was then written out and shewnto his executérs‘and particular friends. 
reserved to myself the right of introdittiig hew ‘mitter or hew- expressions ; 
but I felt it to be my duty to allaéw them an unlitited power of rejecting 
whatever was deemed exceptiotiable.' From ithis‘copy corrected: withthe 
greatest liberality and harmony,t a’third copy was‘made out for ‘the press: 

* True; Sir; Johnson’s style, in the Lives ‘of ‘the ‘Poets, frequently 
rises, with his subject, from the simple to the elegant, and ‘from the el iit 
to the sublime; and yet that Style has never ‘been accused of inequatity, 
because no critic before yohteli has called a style unequal for rising ‘and 
falling with its subject: “An unequal style is fike a piece of mc oF ak 
Stich as that composition” would be; of which-part~had--been by Addison, 
patt "by “Swift, and ‘part by) Johnson.’ We beseech you, Sir, consider 
what is the proper meaning of inequality of sty le, and what -Dr. Johnson 
has said df-stylein his ‘Lives of Addison and Pope. ‘Learn from himito call 
things by their proper names ;” for on this subject either he or. you have 
written nonsense. 
ot We really thought itmight,have been properly executed by knowing 
the facts from azy person sufficiently acquainted with them and of un- 
doubted veracity. 

This sufhciently accounts for the inequality of your style. Head 
Johnson himself subjected his Life of Milton to such .an ordeal as this, his 
style woyld have varied otherwise than with his stibject? it would have 


been nothing better than a piece of patch work. 
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and ‘even’ this was submitied to a few select friends (one of them was Dy, 
Campbell’s worthy successor) that noithmg in my power might be omitted tg 
make the account of his Life and Writings as accurate and unexcepitionable 
as'was possible... For though the long friendship with which he had ho- 
nenred me would have been a sufficient answer to your remarks,* I should 
not-have had the approbation of my own mind, 1 I had neglected to do any 
thing »that was necessary, and possible tor me to do, in order to pay a just 
tribute:to his memory... It was not my,faud,: but Ais glory, that his character 
Was. so,amiable, \so virtuous, and so praiseworthy, that one of the ablest 
champions of. the Christian faith was also one of the most shining patterns 
of Christian virtue, You say, in a borrowed phiuase, which is here im- 
properly introduced, “ that 1 make him one of those faultless monsters 
whom.-the world neversaw.” I,no where call him a periect character, nor 
have I exhibited him as faultless: but 1] stated a number of plain facts 
whith were weil,authenticated,; or. described. particular virtues which he 
was known to practise; and while I acknowledge that I alone am respon- 
Biblé-\for his biography, 1 must remark that no over-strained account of 
Ahis character could have passed the ordeal to which it was submitted.+ 

Most of the above facts you might plead that you did not know. I am 
now to state some others, in which, unintentionally perhaps, you have mis- 
represented my meaning in various places, though expressed in the plainest 
language. 

ist. You say, that. am extremely ill Aleased with one author for having 
compared Dr. Campbell to.Dr..Leechman. So far from being ill pleased at 


‘all, disay, “(that I haye been such instructed by Dr. Woodrow’s Life of Dr, 


Leechman,” I..merely animadvert, in a, short note, on Dr. Woodrow’s 
comparison of Dr. Leechman’s Sermon, on the Spirit of the Gospel, with 
another of Dr. Campbell’s on the same textand subject: and here | object 
onlyoto. “‘ comparative praise, as not being such a tribute as is due to the 
memory of these worthy men.” It is true that while 1 acknowledge Dr, 
Leechman. to have been “a man of an amiable character, considerable 
learning, and respectable abilities,” 1 say that “ he was a spirit of a dif- 
ferent order from Dr.,Campbell,” I am sorry, however, ihat I said this, 
because you have so strangely perverted it;$ for I have a very high opinion 
of Dr. Leechman, asa pious, humane, and learned man. 

2dly. You, assert that I labour with some, degree of acrimony to prove 
what ino man has denied, that Dr. Campbell’s style is equal to Dr. Reid’s, 
Iweither assert this, nor labour to prove it. J say that ** on abstract sub- 
jects meretricious ornaments would be equally despised by both these gen- 
tlemen.”’§ . And I would add that in all cases where these learned mep 





Wal Oe Pee eee 
* In thename of common sense, how could this have been an answer to 
our remarks ? 
+ This was certainly a singular, if not judicious, method of dis 
covering, 
Quid deceat, quid nom ; quo virtus, quo ferat error, 


+ Whether we have perverted it or not, Jet the candid reader say, after 
he hath read the note subjoined to Pr. 25 and 28 of your Life of Dr. 
Campbell. 

§ You have said much more than this, as the reader may find in the 
30th. page of the Life, &c. - 

. « differed 
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«diffe red respecting abstraction and. other .objects. ef metaphysical. dis 
cussion,” the. most precise and perspi icuous lagi age ig always the most? 
soper. Pre-eminence.in style, i dhese- higher regions efintellect, is only - 
greater iearness' of exoression.. .For this is the best evidence that a phy 
Josopher is elevated above the clouds-of error, and especiaily, , Mr. Fditor, 
@igarue od i iznorance. 


5 
; 


$dly. You accuse me of- prefe cing Dr. Campbell's whole, course. of 
oie s in.theology, to.the English version of the Holy Seriptures ;,and you, 
semark thai ‘ius appears to,you to be “something bordering. uponyblase 
phemy ” TI. no where com pare his lectures on theology, with,any)version, 


however bad, of the Holy Se riptures ; far less with the English, translation 
of the.,bib!e, which. is in my opinion a very good one, But I say, that 
«much and justly as Dr. Campbell’s preliminary dissertations have been ad- 
miged, I shail ever regret that he did not publish, or.at least prepare, for 
the, press, his whele course olf : prelections on.theology instead of these de- 

tached pacts, however, excellent.” So much, indeed, was J impressed 
with the su perior utility of publishing the whole to that of only a, part of 
Dr. Campbel’s. Lectures that,1 add, ‘« Had he bent the whole powers of 
hismind :o the arrangement of bis plan, to the filling up oi his outlines, and, 
to the finisuing of these prelections in that masterly way in which he was 
capable of hnishing them, they would in my opinion have been the greatest 
present that not only Christian,Divines, but also private Christians who,are 
men ot literature, have received since the days of Jerom.” , Here nothing 
could be farther from my intention than to prefer Dr. Campbell’s course of 
lectures intheology to our, excellent translation of the bible.4 Lacknow- 
ledge this is a much greater present to the. unlearned, to whom, on account 
of their ignorance, Dr. Campbell’s prelections would be no great donation. 
But I spoke of) these pre Jections asa present only to Christian Divines, and 
to private Christians who were not.men of.lierature. . You have strangely 
peeverted, what | had expressed in the plainest language; and you have 
efi me lying on_ the borders of blasphemy. I, beseech. you, Sir, consider 
what is the proper meaning of blaspuemy, and what Dr, Campbell, in his 
dissertation on that word, makes faAzcinse to-signily.t° Learn from*him 
“ to call things by their proper names; for there can, be Ao blasphemy 
where there is not an uaprene pnepoes to derogeie from the divine majesty 


ee ee -_— _ - —— — ———— 
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*.“* Style inthe regions of, witellect” ‘is an expression not remarkable for 
clearness ; but, when you.represent those regions, as clévated- above: the 
chitd:, you suggest the idea of a country, to which even fancy does not 


wander in. quest of, jntellect.. Pray, Sir, whether is. this sentence-an 
example.of the simple, of. the neat, of the elegaut, Of. the.sublimeyoro@t the 
fustian ? 


+ What, Sir ! Was not our-translation of the Bible presentedito Christian 
Divines and private Christians, at,a: period long subsequent. to the, days of 
Jerom ? 

} We know, without Dr. Campbell’ s aid, that blasphemy i is the speaking 
irrey erently of ‘God, or of something which stands in a peculiar relation to 
him... If ihe Scriptures stand in a pe -cuhiar relation to God, the man ‘speaks 
itreverently, who. represents. a good version of them.as of less. value toe 
Christians, whether learned or unlearned, than any course of theolk gical 


lectures proceeding from the pen of au uninspi ed author. 
Y 4 j and 
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afid’to alienate the minds of men from the love and reverence of God, 
Remenber also that while unlimited admiration and indiscriminate censure 
are ‘the works of a vilgar mind, they are very different things from blase 
phémy, from which false taste and false criticism are equally remote. 
4thly: -You assert that I) boast ‘of Dr. Campbell’s knowledge of the 
Greek language: and set him far above your Burneys, and Glasses, and 


Porsoris ;”” an you’contend that ‘a knowledge of the Greek language is 
the very lait foundation on which the friends of the learned principa! should 
attempt to build hisfame.” I no where boast of him as one of the most 
eminent’Greek scholars of the age; or compare him with the gentlemen 
whom you mentidi, (or with Lord Montboddo who deserved a place in 
your catalogue if yey were to mention any tiames) though I could have said, 
with ‘trath, that Dr. Campbell was a very good judge of classical Greek. 
But the original languages, with which he was necessarily best acquainted 
as-an able Christian Divine, and seripture critic, were the Hebrew, the 
Syriae, and the Hellenistic Greek, or Greek of the New Testament, where 
the Hebrew idiom is engrafted upon Greek expressions: and the valuable 
Dissertations which he published ‘ds preliminary to his translation of the 
gospels, afford the best evidence of his knowledge of the Hellenistic Greek ; 
the knowledge of which is both a firm fouridation on which his fame may be 
built; and ‘the first or best foundation on which the’ fame of any scripture 
critic should beeretted. I proceed to another subject. 

You step out of your way to pass sortie severe strictures on Dr. Camp- 
beil’s Translation of the Gospels,+ because you say that “ you'are called upon 
by this rash mah,” ‘the soft epithet with which you have honoured me, “ to 
cofiipare a section Of it with the common.version, and then say which of the 
two on the whole has the best effect on your muid.” Tlie following te- 
marks On your criticisms will shew whether the writer or the Reviewer be 
yhost deserving of the title of a2 raih man. 

¥ou find fault with Dr. Campbell for translating the first verse of the 6th 
chapter of Matthew, “ Take heed that ye perform not your religious duties 
before men, because ye say that trenucovm never siynilies religious du- 
ties,” But Dr. Campbell did not translate svmmpaocury atall ; for he did not 
believe it io be the genuine reading in the ‘original language. He read 
didziaguin and he very properly translated it religious duties. Did the Re- 
viewer read his note on this verse when he found tault with the translation? 
¥fhe did not, then he wasarash'man. If he did, what name can I give 
to his -criticisms 2 But I must in charity suppose ‘that you had not read 

| Dr. 





* For which teason we represented your very improper ‘preference as 
only derdering upon blasphemy. 


+ Werhad'said that your Life of Dr. Campbell is written with very little 


judgment. We thought so then, and ‘we think’ so still; becatise instead 
of contenting yourself with puinting out the excellence of his logical and 
metaphysical works, to which, tndeed, it will not be easy to find any thing 
superior, you take it upon you not only to prefer his translation of the 
Gospels to the authorized version, but to challenge your readers to do the 
same. Did we stef out ke our way, when we endeavoured to shew that this 
challenge was rashly and injudiciously given ? 


{ What name you please ; for 3ixaiocmy can with no more propriety be 
translated religious duties than :Aimueswn. A moment’s reflexion might, i- 
ae , 2 deed, 
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Dr. Campbell's note on the passage. If you had examined the matter with 
any degree of attention, you would have found that. several Greek MSS: 
read not cAsmzocemm in this place, but dxxwcwm, that the Vulgate renders 
this clause, ne justitiam vestram faciatis, that the Syriac and Saxom versions 
areto the same purpose, that several of the fathers preter this reading, and 
that among the moderns, Beza, Tremellius, Doddridge and Pearge adepe 
the same in their translations or commentaries; while Dr. Campbell has 
assigned several reasons which induced him to give this correction of the 
common version. Youcould not have chosen a worse example for. proving 
dither my rashness, or Dr. Campbell’s inaccuracy :n translating. t+ pens 

You acknowledge that © his translation of the 4th. verse of this chapter 
is wry nearly the meaning ef the original; but ye add that the words to whom 
nothing is secret, will himself recompense thee, ate no translation of the Greek 
words “o Br ewrwy ty TW xpu tly aut amoduow cos ey Tw Pavegu’, which are very 
properly rendered by our translators; and might be still more literally ren- 
dered thus; “ who seeth in Secret shall himself reward thee in public.” 
Here we have Dr. Campbell much inferior to the translators of the New 
Testament, and the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers superior to both.t Unfortu- 
nately, however, the last three Greek words » ¢w Qaveee are now generally 
understood to be interpolated. The most eminent of tne fathers never re- 
ceived them ; nor are they found in the Vulgate, Saxon or Coptic versions ; 
and among the moderns are rejected by Erasmus and Bongelius, besides 
Dr. Campbell, who gives a very probable conjecture of the way. in which 
they have been interpolated: and, therefore while you assert that his 
version is xearly (i. e. not quite so much as) the meaning of the original, 
your own improvement on the translation is @ /itle more than you were war- 
ranted to give. 

‘In Dr. Campbell’s version of the 7th. verse of the same chapter, “ And in 
prayer talk not idly asthe pagans,” you object to the translation both of Ba7le- 
royneste, rendered alk idly, and of ‘cs rOxes translated the pagans. Dr. Camp- 
bell in his note upon this verse observes that the term vain repetitions in the 
¢démmon translation is rather too confined; and that every thing in words, 
that may be justly called vain, idle or foolish, may be considered as compre- 
hended under the term: @arlacyew. With respect to rendering ‘os svete 
the Pagans, he has observed, in a similar case, the great difficulty in trans- 
lating the appellatives of one language into those of another. You con- 
Sider “ts s6s:x05 as synominous with ta <m; Dr. Campbell viewed them 
as somewhat different, the latier signifying the gentile nations or heathen ; 
deed have satisfied you that re/rgious duties cannot be the meaning. of thé 
word used by our Savioar‘on this occasion, whatever that word’ may have 
Been ; for attendance on the synagogue and teniple service were religious 
duties to ‘the fews; as “the assembling of themselves” in church is a re- 
ligious duty to Christians. Can such duties be performed otherwise than be- 
fore men? 


$ Totius facti tui judicium ex consilio tuo. 


t Only if the most /iteral translation be necessarily the Jest. For reasons 
too tediows to be given here, we do not believe the words » rw Qavepw to 
be interpolated; but whether they be er not, as they are generally re- 
ceived, Dr. Campbell shonld have translated.them, and reserved his pro- 


posed correction for the note. 
| | but 
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but the former as denoting the Gentile worshippers, or Pagans, as we now 
term them. And as he; could not, find an appropriate. expression ¢ in 
English, he was obliged ‘to approxim ate to the meaning of the origi ral; by 


using the word pagans, which is at present in good use, alihou igh the word 
from. which it as derwed, did not in our Rearcenatl, s time denote a Gentile 
worshipper. 


~ 


In his version.of .the 2nd. verse of the 7th. chapter, ye obj cL ** that 
pregeere does not sign ify ye gives nor cviseslenbnoer xe - tuw YC shall receive, 


nor s+ w Yap Kebuare for as ye judge. This 1s not fairly stating 7 W hat Dr. 
Campbell has translated. He renders the phrase. ‘ow psrea yp ve peeps 
mvripsrenlycs? ces vps, “© with the measure wherewith ye give ye sh MT recerue, 


This is not merely giving or receiving but it. is giving r or rec 2iving 
measures; and this translation »is sufficiently literal, accurate! ly conveys the 
import of:the Greek phrase, and is more intelligible.to an En glish reader 
than if the image of measure had: been thrice expre ssed in the version.+ | In 
like manner the phrase gy “wo agipere nebveTs As ye judge is more e intelli; yible than 
with what Judgment ye judge. .No man knew better than Dr. Camp! rbeli,t 
when an image should be preserved in. translating ; and whena number of 
images, though extremely proper in addressing a Jewish.au yee nce, te nded 
to load the sense or render the passage obscure to an Lug/ish reader.  Itis 
as unfair to view a single word as detached from a4 fdr. ase, ina crilicism on 
that phrasc, as it would be i improper in an Algebraic equation to confound 
a? x 62 witheut any vinculum, with 2? 2 with a vinculum, that denoted 


————.. 


a compound quantity raised to the second power. 
You seem to consider his translation of the sizrd verse: of this chapter, as 
a very extraordinary one, hecause he has translated dyx@-, a thorn. It you 
had read his note on the passage, in which he assigns his reason for this 
translation, you would have seen that his arguments-are at least plausible. 
But admitting the superiority of the } English. version in which this word-is 
rendered 2 deam, it was certainly more‘extraordinary in you to assert so posi- 
tively —“ that the eye is sometimes subject to 2 disease in which a dark. line 
reaches from the upper to the lower part in such a manner as to divide 
the pupil into two, making every object appear double; that our Saviour 
alludes to this disease, and that the Jews called the black line, which pro- 
duced this double vision, a beam.” 1 beg to know: your authority for! the 
existence of this disease, in which one eye sees every object double. In the mean 
time I would observe that your optical knowledge is) here. very improperly 
introduced. Our Saviour, though he spoke as never man spoke, never 
uses any scientific language, nor berrews any-allusion from the sciences. 
He opposes in this verse the great to the small, not the double tu the single 
} am much afraid, Sir, that the reviewer of this book bad a dox@- in his eye, 
because you say “ that the person affected with this disease really sees obe 
ial 
* The expression ‘ised in the authorised version is sufficiently appropriate 
and universally understood. The word pagans is never used, as Dr. 
Campbell has used it, by any correct English writer. 
+ Not so; an Eng! lishman never says that he gave corn by measure, 
when his meaning is, that he sold or bartered it by measure. 
t This is begging the question, and begging it, we think, in opposition 
to fa. “As ye judge” may teter to the decorum of the court: the expression 
used in the authorized version refers, like the original Greek, only to.the 


equity of the sentence. 
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jects smdistincily, as if a beam were interposed between ‘his eye and them.” 
At any rate I suppose that his eye has not been single as you render anaoes, 
or sound as Dr. Campbell with Chrysostom and Theophylact : translates that 
word.* 

Your lasi criticism on this version of ihe sermon on the Mount is on the 
words 79 &: cameo dvdoon, which Dr. Campbell translates every. evil tree. Lf 
you had read his note on the passage, you would not have so authoritatively 
censured his translation. He observes, that carg>- “ does not always meag 
rotten, or corrupted, but is sometimes used as synonymous to @eaneO-, evils 
and that trees of a bad kind produce bad fruit, but not in consequence of 
any rettenness or corruption.” (Indeed, a rotten tree can produce no frait 
at all.)t He also gives an example of this signification of ¢<a@g¢@, in the 
case of the worthless fishes in the similitude of a net (Matt. xiii 48.) where 
ra gavex is by our translators rendered the bad. Now, Sir, you have called 
me, a rasi man for speaking so favourably of Dr. Campbell’s version, 
Whether a reviewer, who thus indiscriminately censures that translation 
without having ever seen the notes subjoined to it, be not guilty of that ex 
ireme vashness, with which you have charged me, | leave the world to 
judge. 

Returning now to my Life of Dr. Campbell, whom you acknowledge to 
have been “ a man of various attainments in metaphysics, morals, theology, 
belles lettres, and botany,” and reminding you that “ besides a considerable 
share of Greek classical learning, which he undoubtedly possessed,” he was 
well acquainted with the Hebrew, Syriac, Hellenistic Greek and Latin, 
and also with the French, Italian, and German languages, I think I was en- 
titled to say of him, that few of the children of men have possessed. his 
reach of mind, and diversifed erudition ; for his knowledge was not only 
deep, but diversified, and had embraced a great variety of subjeéts.t 





emcee 

* And are you certain, Sir, that among all the possible varieties of the 
disease, to which physicians have given the generic name of dysofia, there 
is none, in which an opake line or film passes from the upper to the lower 

art of the eye in such a manner as to make every object appear divided 
and indistinct? Be pleased to consult the first physician that you meet with ; 
and, if he be a man of science and experience, he will convince you that 
such a disease is at least fossib/e, whilst we can assure you that the author of 
the criticism /¢/t it to be real. When you have done this, be pleased to turn 
over the Gemara and Vorstius de adagiis N. Testamenti, where you will find a 
fall account of the proverb which took its rise from this disease; or, if you 
have not easy access to these works, you will find even in Polt Symoas: and 
in Stockii clave lingue sanctea N. Testamenti suficient evidence of the justness 
of our Criticism, as well as of the impertinenre of your own wit. 
*+*°True, if the whole tree be rotten; but did you never see small, shrt- 
velled, ill-tasted fruit growing on the branch of a tree, of which the trunk 
Was in fart rotten? Or can a biblical scholar, of such extensive reading as 
you boast, be ignorant of the Jewish proverb respecting ée ap/iles of Sodom ? 
Of a rotien trec, in the metaphysical sense, bringing forth evil fruit, we have 
lately had a'striking instance in the encomiums bestowed by the Monthly 
Reviewers on the tendency of Dr. Campbell’s Lectures ! 

< What a discovery is this—that diversified knowledge embfaces a va- 
riety Of subjects! Rarum genus et quidem omnia preclara vara, 


I would 
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} would now call'your attention to the Conclusion of your Review fog 
February, in which you find fault with the division of bis course of Lec. 
teres on Theology into theory and practice,* and with the want of at least 
one lecture on natura! religion. You surely know that in mathematics alf 
the propositions of Euclid are divided into theory and practice, or theorems 
and problems ; and that thotigh both are capable of strict demonstration; 
that the former are theoretical, and the latter practic al. You must also be 
sensible that sacred history, scripture criticism, and polemic divinity, are 
the great branches of that theoretical knowledge, which is ne essary for a 
Christian divine; and that pulpit eloquenc e; ‘and propriety of charaéter; 
both in public and private life, are those practical good qualities, which 
fender the Christian pastor most suc cessful as an orator, most useful as a 
clergyman, and most re spec table as a man. With regard to natural reli. 
gion it was not neglected as you suppose, bat was treate “das a branch ef 

mice divinity. It necessarily was so; because if has been keenly dis- 
uted, whether what is called natural religion bé not the remains of the 
first tradition from Adam, or whetlier human reason would lead us to the 
knowledge of God, and of his nature and will without the aid of Revelation. 
I alluded+ tothis, when under the head of polemic divinity, I stated that 
Dr. Campbell “ prefaced his direc tions on that subject, with remarking that 
every Christian divine should make himself master of the controversy with 
the Deists, that he miglit be able to defend ihe Christian revelation against 
all Free-thinkers, who are advocates only of natural religion.” | hope j our 
disappointment, at readiny the “outlines of his Lectures, will now be les: 
sened, and that you will remember that Dr: Campbell was not only “ emi- 
nent for his metaphysical acumen, but that he united great erudition to-a 
¢omprehensive mind, and hence was e nabled to arrange every subject 1 mn its 
proper place, as a branch or subordinate part of a great whole.” 

I have been the more particular in vindicating both my late friend and 
myself from. the criticisms, assertions, and insinuations inserted in your Re- 
view for February, because the Reviewer appears to me to have exceeded 
both the limits of just criticism, and the language of good manners. I ad- 
mit that learning, taste and argument are objects aE apg and within 
the province of a Reviewer ;{ but facts are stubborn things, and when cri+ 

minality 





eo 

*® No, Sir. Read again the passage to which you object; and you will 
perceive that the fault which we Sees was not-to the division of Dr. 
Campbell’s course, which is very proper, but to an absurd expression ol y out 
own respecting Students of Divinity. 

+ We are not. yet obliged to es w every object to which authors ob- 
scurely allude ; nor could we infer from the sentence which you quote, as 
sufficient ground for such an falrence’ that Dr. Campbell read lectures on 
Natural Religion. 

{ Are not principles likewise within the province of a Reviewer? and is 
it not the duty of Anti-Jacobin Reviewers to Mme all such principles and 
reasonings as.tend to overthrow any part of our happy constitution, by Alling 
the minds of the mu!titude with fancies that all authority in Church ap 
Siate is derived from them? That Dr. Campbell really wished to produce 
this efle€t, his conduct during the American rebellion does not permit us. to 
believe; but that the tendency of these posthumous volumes is to lessen the 
public reverence for both our ‘ecclesjastical- establishments, is so Obvious as 

to 
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qinality is attached’ to them, are subject to the cognizance not of the Editor 
of aliterary journal and his dependant Reviewers, but of a Judge and Jurys 
and.as the powers of human reason are very limited, good manners should 
always accompany, an d indeed do usually accompany, just criticism. 

There is another place in which you stept out of your way to attack both 
Dr. Campbell and his biographer. In your Review for June, you say, 
* that you do not fecl yourselves called wpen to vindicate all the singulari- 
tiesof Mr. Dodwell; but you cannot without some indignation, behold his 
memory thus insulted by a man, whose knowledge of antiquity, and even of 
the Greek and Oriental idioms, was as inferior to his, as you believe the 
learning of Mr. Keith to be inferior to that of Dr. Campbell.” Here; Sir, be 

leased to consider what it is that Dr. Campbell blames iv the writings of 
Mr. Dodwell. It is not that he was deficient in Grecian literature, or in the 
knowledge of the Greek, or other oriental idioms or antiquities. It is “* be- 
cause he foisted into God’s covenant words of his own devising, stinting 
what God had not stinted, and, following the diétates of his contracted spi- 
rit, enviously limited the bounty of the universal parent, that he might cou- 
fine to a party, what Christ hath freely published for the benefit of all.* 
You wall not deny that if Mr. Dodwell acted in this manner, his condu@ 
was highly reprehensible ; and I can hardly suppose that you are unac- 
quainted with his illiberal opiniens. Are you ignorant that he asserts, that 
“ no prayers made by the Non-conformists” (or those who: separated from 


the episcopal government, who in his style are all schismatics) ‘* except 





prayers for their conversion, can fi nd acce ptance with God,”—that “ their 
separation is both a sin unto death,” and “ the sin against the Holy Ghost.” 

Are. you ignorant that he contends that those persons, whom ‘he calls 
schismatics” are as real enemies to Ciirist as if they believed him to be aa 
impostor, and can have no claim to the one altar and one priesthood ; nay, 


‘nor to the favour and enjoyment of God? Are you ignorant that the same 


man, who had such ideas of what he termed schism, published his parzenesis 


jad exteros, (his warniug or admonition to foreigners) to apprize them that 





—— 
to have escaped the observation of no person by whom they have been read. 


‘On this account we have been strongly inclined to suppose them interpo- 
dated since the Doétor’s death ; but you have assured us that the supposition 


is groundless, and we are sorry that it is so, because we had many reasons 
to respeét the memory of the author as a man of learning, of science, and of 


>? 


candor, We must not, however, let private respect withdraw us from our 


duty or make us forget the curse which we invoked on our labours, “ should 
we ever depart from the principles on which our Review was originally 


established.” See the Preface to our First P alume. 


* This we adinit to be what Dr. Campbell blames in the writings of Mr. 


Dodwell; but we endeavoured to prove that, in what relates to baptism, 
which is the instance brought forward in the Le@lure we were criticising, 


Mr. Dodwell has foisted nothing into God’s covenant. Believing that we 


had suecceded in our endeavours, we could not, without indignation, be- 


hold the memory even of the parodoxical Dodwell insulted by a torrent of 


Anveétive and contemptuous ridicule, such as Dr. Campbell had not poured 


upon Hume or any other enemy of revealed religion, but which he scruples 
not, Aeate + the sides of Docdwell, to pour upon évery true son of the 
Church of England. 

the 
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the Church of England herself had become schismatical, because the notis 
jering Bishops were turned out of their offices a few years after the revos 
hution, and because their ‘sees in an establined Church were filled up by 
men, who were willing to take the oaths to the established government? 
Are you ignorant, that the same man published bis “case in view now in 
fact, ‘proving that the continuance of a separate comnmnion without sub- 
stitutes in any of the lately deprived sees” (after the death of the last of 
these Bishops) “ was schismatical?” Or have you forgot the appendix t6 
that book, in which he attempts to prove “ tat the deprived Bishops had 
no right to choose successors !”* You know that if this were true, ihe Scotch 
Bishops, who were alive at the revolution, had no right to Choose successors, 
according to Mr. Dodwell’s system.¢ This is carrying the matter farther 

than 





® No, Sir; we have not forgotten the Appendix to that book; we be 
lieve ourselves to be at least as conversant with the writings of Mr. Dod- 
well as you are, who make no allusion to by far the better part of them; 
and notwithstanding his paradoxes, we are acquainted with no author, 
whose works'display a more intimate knowledge of ancient opinions, whe- 
ther Jewish, Christian, or Heathen. 

+ No, Sir; we really do not know that this consequence flows from Mr. 
Dodwell’s system ; nor can we suppose that you seriously believe it does, 
because the mathematician, who has so charitably taught us that a2 & 52 isa 
different quantity from a #2 cannot be ignorant that a part is less than the 
whole! The Church of England was not overturned at the revolution, nor 
any part of her constitution, faith, or worship, changed. Many of herclergy 
were, indeed, deprived of their livings for refusing to transfer their alle- 

iance from the exiled Sovereign to King William and Queen Mary; but 
of her Bishops only six incurred this penalty. Mr. Dodwell, who, in Ire- 
land, was himself a sufferer for the same cause, considered the deprivation 
of so many Bishops, by an Aét of Parliament, as extremely irregular, and 
those prelates, who were placed over sees, thus declared vacant, as schisma- 
tical usurpers of the rights of other men. During the lives of the deprived 
Bishops therefore he deemed the Established Church of England schisma- 
tical; but as that schism would,.of course, be healed, if those Bishops 
should die without appointing to themselves successors in the non-juring 
communion, he thought that as lovers of peace and unity, they were in duty 
bound to appoint zo such successors, but to leave their sees in the undis- 
turbed possession of their legal successors, who were Bishops as well as 
themselves. Bishop Kenn was of the same opinion, and formally announced 
all rights to the See of Bath and: Wells, in favour of Bishop Hooper, who 
was in possession of it. But do you, in your conscience, think that Mr. 
Dodwell or Bishop Kenn considered the case of the Scotch Church as at all 
similar to this’ In Scotland, not only were the whole Bishops deprived by the 
Convention-Parlizment, but epis¢opacy itself was abolished as “ an unsup- 
portable grievance, and contrary to the inclinations of the generality of the 
people ;” and the ecclesiastical polity which was substituted in its place 
was destitute of that order, which Mr. Dodwelland every Episcopalian have 
considered as essential to the being of.a régular Church. In such a state 
of things there was no men or order of men to whom the Scotch Bishops 
could resign their rights; but finding themselves in the same situation with 
the primitive Bishops before the convention of Constantine, they could 
conduct 
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than Dr’ Campbell has done: for hie, by an argumentum ad hominem only, 

shows that theconsecration cf the Scots non- juring Bishops was de facto 
yoid, because they had no_ particular sees assigned them; whereas Mr. 
Dodwell’s arguments go to eens the.zus, or right of these deprived Bi- 
shops to chaose successors, even although theie sees had been nominally 
assigned them. ‘Po conclude the various and fluctuating opinions of Mr, 
Dodweil, are you ignorant that this staunch supporter of the hierarchy, not 
satisfied with attacking echism, and dec Rating the ‘situation of all whom he 
termed schismaties to be infinitely hazardous, also-~attacked human nature antl 
the fundamental princi iples bot h of natural and revealed religion, for the 
sake lof c: ompleting his systemof unity,—by aitempting to prove, both frem 
the holy sc riptures and from thie Ww ritings of the first fathers, that the soul of 
man is a prit iciplé naturally mortal, and that'‘none have the power of giving 
the divine iniinott: any spirit, but the Bishops only—or persous who have 
téceived episcopal ordination.* 

Now, Sit; can you with any degree of propriety, call these fluctuating, 
discordant, and in every case illiberal opinions by the soft name of singula- 
ritiesy though they had thts peculiar quality.attending them all, that every 
man, and every church, was in a state of schism that differed from Mr. Dod- 


wellat a partic ular time, or that didnot follow him in his various opinions? 


You say that you cannot, without indignation, behold his memory insulted? 
Is the mere circumstance of his supporting his oven scheme of episcopal govaraniene 
so meritorious with you, as to render all his other opinions, mere singu!a- 
fitiesy and to cause you to overlook all his illiberality '—Pray, Sir, consider 
that Dr. Campbell does not insult his memory as a man of learning, or speak 
disrespectfully ofthis erudition, which he never denies; but he condemns 
hisiltiberality only; and he opposes the evidence of scripture and common sense 
to the i// applied erudttion of a man, who was ever learning, and never able io 
come to the knowledge of the truth; and ‘their evidence is such, as,” he justly 
observes,“ all Mr. Dodw ell’ s traditions, and antiquities, and catalogues will 





conduét themse!ves as they di id, and it was their bounden dutytodoso. In 
our opinion’the reasoning of Mr. Dodwell on this subject was perfeélly 
correct, but the conduct ‘of the Scoteh ‘Bishops was correct also; and you 
area much less acute man than we take youtto be, if, from this state of the 
tase, you do not perceive that between their conduct and his reasoning 
there is no inconsistency. 

* On this subjyeét, Mr. Dodwell has, indeed, “thrown-out many strange 
and dangerous positions, and'yet Dr. Samuel! Clarke, in his famous letter 
on the Immortality of the Soul, treats their author with great respect, But 
if Dodwell erred on one side, too many philosophical Christians, forgetting 
“ the anchor of their hope,” have erred ow the — Will you, Sir, under- 
take to prove that the soul of man, or indeed any thing created, has immor- 
tality in itself? We know that man is immortal; for “as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be-made alive.” wat Dodwell supposed that 
Christ died only for the fere/ium or'church, just as dihers have supposed that 
he died only. fora hehe ea fet, predestinated to ‘life before the foundation of 
thevorld. It is difficult for us to conceive how aty person holding either 
of these opinions cat reconcile to the plainest declarations of scripture the 
immortality of all:men;. but both these opinions we abhor, without;-how- 
ever, thinking ourselves entitled fo insult those by whom they are. held, 

! But 
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But supposing Dr. Campbell to have censured Dodwell too severely, did 
that entitle you to say, that his knowledge of antiquity, and of Greek, and 
-Orienta! idioms, was as inferior to Dodw well’ s, as you believe the learning 
of Mr. Keith to be inferior to that of Dr. Campbeli? What do you know of 
Dr. Campbell’s knowledge of antiquity, and of the different Oriental 
idioms,* whether Greek, “Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, or Coptic? Do not his 
preliminary dissertations show his thorough knowledge of Hellenistic 
Greek,—the only Oriental Greek idiom, which a scripture critic should 
study im preference to all other Greek idioms ? But could yeu not have praised 
Mr. Dodwell, without attacking not only Dr. Campbell, but also his bio. 
gtapher—who had neither insulted Mr, Dodwell, nor offended you, nor 
‘wished to enter into this controversy? I most readily acknowledge my 
learning to be inferior to Dr. Campbell’s, though { know not the extent of 
your belief, nor that Mr. Dodwell’s learning was either so deep, or so di- 
versified, i.e. embraced so many literary subjects, as Dx, Campbell’s. Qf 
my own learning I say nothing, either absolutely, or comparativ ely with 
those learned men. The world will judge from the specimens you have 
given, whether the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers are so learned, as to be able to 
-appreciate their comparative merits, and whether I am so comparatively 
illiterate. 1 have generally found learning accompanied with modesty, and 
‘that itis no proof of erudition or of judgment, either to praise or censure by 
- eomparisonst. 

I expect that you will insert this letter in your first Review after it reaches 
London. In my next I shall vindicate Dr ‘Campbell’ s memory from rude 
attacks. He quoted fairly—he was no enemy to the Church of England, 
but dedicated his translation of the Gospels te Bishop Douglas,t ond he 
wrote very pressingly in favour of a toleration to the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. Iam, Sir, 

Your most obedient Serv om: 
GEO. SKENE KEITH. 
| ae AB me 

* At least as much as you do of Mr. Dodwell’s, whose cy prianic Dissere 
tations, and Letters of Instruction to Candidates ra Orders, ut may be worth 
your while to read with attention ; ooQia'yxg tol nai wales, 6 we vous. 

+ What then are we to think of Dr. Campbell’ s learning, who, in his 
lectures, generally censures by comparison: Indeed, Sir, so little is known 
by the most learned men, that we can neither praise nor censure intelligibly 
‘but by comparison. 

t All this is mere assertion, and part of it assertion in opposition to 
provt. The dedication of the translation of the Gospels appears to have 

een an effusion of gratitude and private friendship, but can never be cow 
sidered as a testimony of regard for the Church of England, whose hierarchy 
and discipline the author has exhibited as objects of ridicule, if not of 
abhorrence. 
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Errata in the ‘* Farther Obfervations on Dr. Cammpbell’s LeGiures ou Eee 
clefiaftical Hiitory,’? in No. XX XIX. of our Review. 
In p. 72, line 6, from the bottom, for “* thus” read avhen, 
— p. 73, for ** as’? read as. 
— p. — line 2 from the bottom, for “ Amietus’? read Amigetuss 
—- p. — line 3 from the bottom, for ** thefe,’’ read OF 
p- 74, line 5, for ‘‘ thefe,” read men. 
P- 
P 





— line 255 for ** thefe’’ read there. 
. — line 2 from the boitom, between * g0’’ and ‘his,”’ infert bender 
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